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COMMUNICATIONS. 


[The following is the first of several articles on the same subject, which 
an esteemed friend and correspondent proposes to furnish in successive num- 
bers for our pages. Of the interest, with which it will be read, we need not 


speak,—nor need we of its promise. ] 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 
NO. I. 


If there is one subject, which, to a person of Christian sensi- 
bility affords matter of inexhaustible interest, it is the subject 
of our Saviour’s death. Angels “ desire to look into it,” glori- 
fied saints delight in learning about it, and the church on earth 
strive to “know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
There are, however, some circumstances, which, to many even 
good men, make the subject less interesting and less profitable 
than it might be. The principal of these circumstances are, 
—first, familiarity with the words of the sacred narration ;— 
secondly, a passiveness and listlessness in the mode of reading 
them ;—and thirdly, a want of chronological, geographical and 
historical knowledge concerning the events narrated. But these 
obstacles may be easily removed, and it is one design of the 
writer in this and the following papers, to attempt their remo- 
val. 

It is not at all strange, that a person, who from childhood 
has been familiar with the evangelical notices of the crucifix- 
ion, should find the sacred words now so monotonous, as to 
make little impression upon him. But by a change of the 
words and by writing the history in his own style, he may gain 
afresh and deep impression. Though he cannot equal the 
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phraseology of the Evangelists, yet the bare circumstance of 
giving to their thoughts a new ‘dress, will impart to them a 
novelty, such as the | face of nature receives from a sudden fall 
of snow, or the first verdure of spring. 

One effect of our familiarity with the sacred expressions is, 
the passive and listless state of mind with which we now read 
them. ‘This inactivity also results from another cause. We 
imagine that we are thoroughly a¢quainted with all the inci- 
dents which the Bible relates concerning the «rucifixion, and 
therefore that we have nothing to learn. But we may easily 
expel this deceptive idea, and may give a quickening impulse 
to our minds, by collating the four evangelical descriptions of 
this subject, and by gathering together into one history of our 
own, the substance of the four distinct and different histories 
which we have so ofien read separately. No one can thus col- 
late the accounts of the fall of Peter, or the fate of Judas, or 
any important event attending the Saviour’s death, without 
finding new facts, which, but for his diligent comparison, he 
never would have discovered ; and without collecting a new 
history from the materials which had lain scattered, and many 
of them unobserved, in the condensed sacred histories. “ Noth- 
ing more to learn about the crucifixion”? Let the man, who 
thus rests contented, undertake to determine the order of -the 
tragical occurrences connected with this event, and he will find 
not only a mass of new information which will astonish and 
invigorate him, but also an amount of difficulty which will 
perplex and humble him, and dispose, as well as teach him, to 
read with an active, inquiring, and penetrating mind. When 
we read the single narration of Matthew with no effect, but 
with an indolent willingness to receive any idea which happens 
to come into our minds, we may expect to think that we are 
reading the same thing over and over, and to sigh for more 
freshness and life. But when we keep our eyes open upon the 
collateral narrations, and strive to detect and to reconcile the 
apparent disagreemenis, we shall then receive a mental elasti- 
city and incitement, which will add a double interest to our 
reading, and a deuble profit to our souls. 

There is alsoa way of operating upon our own faculties, by 
which we may break up the monotonous and careless habit of 
reading, which we condemn. Hess has well described it in his 
beautiful “ Geschicte der drey letzen Lebens-jahne Jesu.” “I 
always find,” he says,* “that the Evangelical History makes 
the strongest impression upon my mind, when I try to make 


* Page 429. Note. Vol. ii. 
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myself think that I am reading it for the first time in my 
life. 'The fact that many find in the history so litue which is 
elevating and entertaining, arises very natura'ly from this one 
circumstance among others, that they cannot fasten their minds 
upon the history as upon a new one, and bring themselves as 
for the first time to the work of reading a story, which has 
been known to them from early youth.” 

Of all the obstacles, however, which lessen our interest in 
the evangelical account ef the crucifixion, the greatest is our 
ignorance of the chronological, geographical and historical facts 
connected with it. Geography and chronology have been 
termed “the two eyes of history,” and the history of the customs 
and the places alluded to by the Evangelists, is essential to a 
clear and operative understanding of their accounts. We must 
have, what Lord Kaimes calls, an “ideal presence” of the 
scenes described, or we shall not be adequately aflected by the 
description. In order to enter into the spirit of the four Evan- 
gelists, we must see, as vividly as if with our bodily eyes, the 
situation of Palestine, and of its inhabitants; we must feel its 
breezes fanning our faces, and hear its rivers rushing down its 
hills. We cannot be too particular in our ideas of the face of 
that delightful country ; the appearance of its sky and its soil, 
the temperature of its atmosphere, and the location of its cities 
and villages. We shall be surprised at the increased signifi- 
cancy which is given to the sacred narrations by our plain and 
distinct images of the sacred scenes. 

This branch of knowledge is the more important, because 
it has been encumbered with so much that is visionary. Au- 
thorities upon it are as unsound as they are numerous, and 
the readers of the Bible are exposed not only to a want of 
correct ideas, but also to the admission of the most impro- 
bable conjectures. It is therefore proposed to introduce into 
the ensuing numbers, from authorities which are judicious and 
can be depended upon, such chronological, geographical, and 
historical details as may elucidate the sacred record; and to de- 
vote the remainder of the present paper to such general state- 
ments as may be most necessary to impart vividness to our ideas 
of the crucifixion. 

“ Chronologists,” says Jahn,* “are agreed that our common 
era, which was first used by Dyonisius, in the year 526 after 
Christ, and introduced into the Western Church by the Pope 
in the year 532, places the birth of Christ some years too late. 
but it is not yet determined whether the difference is two, three. 
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four, five, or even eight years.” ‘The more general opinion, 
however, is, that there is an error of four years, and that Christ 
was born in the year 4000 A. M.; that our vulgar era com- 
menced in the year 4004 A. M., and that the crucifixion 
occurred in the year 37 of our Lord’s life, and 4036 of 
the creation. Still, it will not be expedient for us to deviate, 
from the chronology of Archbishop Usher, which, though 
incorrect, is generally received, and which assigns the 
death of Christ to the year 33, instead of 37, and of course 
determines the present year to be 1833, instead of 1837. At 
this time, Tiberias Nero had been reigning at Rome, as succes- 
sor to Augustus, about seventeen years; Pontius Pilate had 
been Procurator of Judea, as successor of Valerius Gratus, 
about seven years; and Joseph Caiaphus had been high priest 
of the Jews, as successor to Simon, about seven years. 

As it is impossible for us to determine precisely the year of 
the crucifixion, it is equally impossil.le to determine the calendar 
day. The feast of the Passover was on the 15th of the month 
Nisan—the crucifixion was on the day before the feast—the 
month Nisan commenced with the first appearance of the new 
moon in our April; so that the crucifixion took place on the 
14th day after the April new moon. But on what day of the 
month the new moon appeared, we are ignorant. The com- 
mon opinion is,” that the 3d of April was the day of the cruci- 
fixion, and the 5th of April the day of the resurrection’, and 
the 14th of May the time of the ascension.t By this chrono- 
logy the observances in the Catholic church are regulated. But 
it assumes against evidence that we know the year of the Sa- 
viour’s death, and also that the month Nisan commenced with 
the new moon in March, instead of that in April. ‘That the 
new moon in March was in later days regarded by the Jews as 
the commencement of the month Nisan is evident from the 
the Rabbins ; but that it was not so regarded in the time of 
Christ and previously, is evident, not only from Josephus, but 
also from the whole current of Scriptural chronology.} As the 
evidence preponderates decidedly in favor of that system, which 
refers the commencement of Nisan, or Abib, to the latter part 
of our April,|| we must conclude it probable that the crucifixion 
occurred in the beginning of May, and the ascension about the 
middle of June. We cannot obtain greater particularity of 


* See Chronological Table at the end of Calmet’s Dictionary, by Robinson, p. 983: 
also art. Chronology in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, p. 273. 

t See art. Jerusalem in Worcester’s Gazetteer; also the Chronological tables in 
Calmet’s Dictionary and Edinburgh Ency clopedia. 

t See on this subiect, Jahn’s Archeology, § 103, of the Months and the Year. 

|| See art. “ Months” in Calmet’s Dictionary, edited by Robinson. 
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date than this, without previously determining the precise year 
of the memorable events, and making an astronomical calcula- 
tion of the lunar changes in that year. 

We will now devote a few pages to the Geography and 
Natural History of the Holy Land. 

Palestine is situated in the south-western extremity of Asia. 
Its boundaries varied at different times; but, in its greatest ex- 
tent, it had Syria on the north, Syria and Arabia Deserta on 
the east, Arabia on the south, and the Mediterranean Sea on 
the west. Its extreme length was about 180 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 80, and its greatest number of inhabitants was 
about 3,000,000.* It is described in many passages of the Old 
Testament, as a land of mountains, and this, as a general de- 
scription, is sufficiently accurate. From Lebanon in the north- 
ern extremity of the land, came forth two parallel chains of 
mountains, running from north to south, one on each side of 
the Jordan, and stretching out into many different branches. 
Here and there are the chains broken by plains and spacious 
vallies; and, after they have traversed the whole extent of 
Palestine, “ they both unite with the mountains of Horeb and 
Sinai. As you go from Joppa,” on the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, “to the interior, the whole region is diversified with hills 
and the richest and most beautiful vales.—In the southern 
part of the country, the hills are of middling height, are un- 
even, and of irregular form. ‘The hills nearest to Jerusalem 
are composed in great measure of chalk-stone, which is very 
much like the flint-stone, and has a white color, or rather, fades 
into a whitish yellow. Farther still in the interior, towards the 
Dead Sea, the hills are of a looser species of the chalk or lime 
rock, avhich is partly white and partly grey, through the sub- 
stance of which are scattered in separate strata, red glistening 
stones. Near Jericho, the hills are barren and unfruitful, and 
the vales are desert, without buildings, without plants, full of 
quartz stones.—In the northern half of the country, the moun- 
tains present a more pleasing appearance ; they are not so high 
as those in the southern half, are more like hills, and are cov- 
ered with plants and trees. 'The vales are productive and fre- 
quently abound with gardens of fruit. The interior of the 
whole country presents an extended, in great part, fruitful val- 
ley. Through this valley the Jordan, the only important 


__ * The size of Palestine then, appears to be less than that of Massachusetts. That 
its number of inhabitants has been estimated much greater, I do not deny. Very little 
dependence can be placed on the ancient enrolments of citizens. Rosenmuller says, 
that the land of Canaan could not well contain more than 3,000,000 inhabitants. See 
pp. 243—247 of his Alterthumsknund, vol. 2, part 1. 
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stream in Palestine, flows; and then loses itself in the great 
Salt Sea, at the southern extremity of the land. The western 
declivities of the hills, towards the Mediterranean, contain ma- 
ny ainple fields, which are, however, by no means so fertile as 
the fields near the Jordan. ‘The western part of the country 
is almost altogether without a river, and in summer without 
even a brook ; but in winter one finds some streams from the 
woods. Yet even in this part, the soil is black and rich, and 
brings forth an abundance of corn and vegetables, when the 
winter rains do not fail.”* 

This is the face of the land now; but before the inhabi- 
tants were bowed down under the yoke of the oppressor, when 
they furrowed their fields and planted their vines, the soil was 
doubtless far more prolific than now, and the scenery more 
charming. ‘Then, doubtless, it was the land of beauty, as well 
as of interest ; of attractions for the richness of its soil, as well 
as for the grandeur of the events which transpired upon it. 

As the surface of the country was very uneven and unequally 
exposed to the sea, it may readily be perceived that the tempera- 
ture of the: climate differed in different sections. Joseplius re- 
marks, that at Jericho, in the southern part of the land, “the 
winter was so moderate, and the air so mild and pleasint, that 
the inhabitants clothed themselves in linen garments, on the 
very day when it was snowing in other parts of Judea. Van der 
Vyenburg and Heyman, when at Jericho, found the heat very 
troublesome, and heard that, on the year before their visit, the 
heat, at the festival of Easter, which occurred in March, had 
proved fatal there to many persons. On the contrary, at Safet 
in Galilee, which is not many miles north of Jericho, but which 
has a much greater elevation, these travellers found the air fresh 
and cold; and though in the surrounding countries the heat 
was intense, it was felt here scarcely at allt Many difficulties 
in our scriptural reading may be removed, by considering this 
unevenness of temperature in the climate of Palestine. 

As the country lay between latitudes 31° and 33° 35’, the 
inhabitants must have been far more sensible to cold than in 
the more northern latitudes. Travellers from the north of 
Europe even, have found that they needed less clothing in 
their own countries, than in Palestine ; for, though they did not 
find the mercury in Palestine to fall below 40 or 46 degrees dur- 


* Rosenmulleri Alterthumskund, vol. 2, pp. 98—100, part 1. I have preferred to 
translate the words of this distinguished writer, rather than give my own opinion on & 
subject so variously represented by different men. 


t Rosenmulleri Alterthumskund, Vol. 2, Part 1, Pages 223, 224. 
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ing the severest months, yet they had become so tender, by resid- 
ing on these sunny plains, as to shudder at such moderate cold. 
On a summer’s day, the atmosphere is generally clear and the 
heaven unclouded ; and the inhabitants suffer much from the 
intenseness of the heat, especially in those parts where all the 
brooks are dried, and water is scarce. But after the sun has 
gone down, such a heavy dew falls, powerful almost as rain, 
that often men are as badly affected by the cold “ drops of the 
night,” as by the “ drought of summer.” 

It is interesting to inquire, what was the state of the season 
during the memorable months of April, May and June, 1800 
years ago. In the middle of February the winter begins to 
relent, and between this time and the end of March, the ther- 
mometer rises from 44 degrees to about 60. March is the fore- 
runner of spring; the latter rains however do not cease falling 
until the middle of April; then is the season delightful, the sky 
very clear, the air pure, the heat generally from 60 to 66 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. During the week of the crucifixion, the 
temperature was probably from 70 to 74 degrees; summer 
had just dawned ; “ the pastures were clothed with flocks; the 
valleys were covered with corn.” ‘The almond and the or- 
ange trees were loaded with their ripe fruits : the rice and wheat 
and barley were just ready to be gathered. As the Saviour 
was journeying around tlie country, during the weeks before 
his crucifixion, he beheld in March the fig tree putting forth her 
figs, and the apple and palm trees blossoming ; in April the 
grass waving high in the fields, and the corn just ripening. 
As he went from place to place ufter his crucifixion, the apples 
and figs and dates were hanging ripe on the trees, and the 
harvest-men were busy by day in gathering into their barns, 
and by night were resting themselves on the tops of their 
houses. He walked about under a bright sun, and amid the 
heat of the day enjoyed the refreshing breezes of the west. 


[To be continued.] 





REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JUDAS. 
Concluded from page 226. 


5. In the fifth place, the history of Judas shows us the won- 
derful energy of conscience.—lt does not appear from the 
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narrative, that he had been the subject of great remorse during 
the time that he was forming the murderous plan ; though from 
what passed afterwards, it is probable that he had many twinges 
of compunction at every stage of his horrid work ; but if it were 
so, he contrived to resist and overpower it. Be that as it might, 
it is certain that conscience awoke to the faithful discharge of 
his office, as soon as the deed was done. It forced itself upon 
her view in all its blackness, and all its malignity ; and the 
never-dying worm gnawed so fiercely, that the agony seemed 
intolerable ; and forthwith he went out and hung himself. 
“JT have betrayed innocent blood,” said he; and the voice of 
that blood, though it was not yet shed, seemed to cry to heaven 
for vengeance against him ; and he hurried down to hell, be- 
cause he dared not to stay upon the earth. ‘The thirty pieces 
of silver which had been counted out to him, and the sound of 
which doubtless was music to his ear, now weighed like a 
mountain upon his soul; and he felt like Cain, and with no 
less reason than he, that his burden was greater than he could 
bear. 

Who needs be told that what Judas suffered on this occa- 
sion, was substantially the same which has been the lot of 
many other wicked men? Wherein was the case of Belshaz- 
zar, or Herod, or Francis Spira, or Newport, different in its gen- 
eral features from that of Judas? Be it that they were not 
actually driven to suicide ; yet terror and trembling took hold 
on them, and made them feel, in spite of all their efforts to the 
contrary, as if they were then standing in the presence of the 
Eternal Judge, with all their guilt upon their head. And how 
large a part of the cases of suicide which occur, do you imag- 
ine, are to be referred directly to the operation of conscience ? 
The individuals have done that, it may be in all the darkness 
of midnight, which will not bear to be brought within the light 
of conscience ; and when it really comes up to recollection, and 
stares them in the face, though it may be known to no other 
being, there is a tumult created in the soul which they cannot 
endure ; and hence in the anguish of desperation, they betake 
themselves to the halter or the pistol. In many instances, I am 
aware, in which this tremendous catastrophe occurs, there is 
little or nothing known in respect to the cause, and some con- 
jecture one thing, and some another; but I doubt not that in 
not a small number of these cases, if we knew all, we should 
see that it had its origin in a guilty conscience. And there 
are facts enough which are acknowledged and unquestionable, 
to show that there is an energy in conscience, which is capable 
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of rendering life a burden, arming the sinner for that most un- 
natural crime, self-destruction. 

I can suppose that there may be some who scarcely know 
how to credit this statement, on the ground that it is not con- 
formed to their own experience ; for though they have been go- 
ing on in a course of sin, and are not altogether strangers to 
the power of conscience, yet they have experienced nothing 
like the horror to which I have here referred. It may be so; 
doubtless it is so; and in this respect your case is not peculiar ; 
for it is possible for the conscience to sleep, though it is not pos- 
sible for it to die. ‘There are instances in which it has seemed, 
during a course of crime, to be entirely without sensibility ; 
and it has suddenly waked up, like a giant from his slumbers, 
and filled the whole soul with consternation and agony. | It is 
not long since an individual, in telling me the story of his life, 
lent his testimony to this truth, in a way which I can never for- 
get. He told me of a crime of fearful magnitude, of which 
he had been guilty, and to which he had sacrificed his charac- 
ter ;—a crime which could not be committed without delibera- 
tion and forethought ; and he remarked, that in all his previous 
reflection on the subject, he had thought of nothing but how 
he could most successfully accomplish it; the fact that it 
would expose him to the displeasure of God, had not even 
come into mind ; but when he marched up to the guilty act, 
and really set himself about it, a chill of horror stole over him ; 
and “from that hour to the present,” said he, “I have never 
had a moment’s rest, nor do I expect to, on this side the grave.” 
The god of this world blinded his eyes to the turpitude of the 
act, as long as was necessary to secure the performance of it; 
and then he removed the film, and let conscience begin its 
work, and let the soul abandon itself to the horrid anticipation 
of eternal torment. In all these cases, rely on it, the devil looks 
well to his own cause ; he cares not how profoundly conscience 
slumbers, when the sinner is tempted to the commission of 
crime ; and he cares as little how fierce and bitter are its accu- 
sations when the deed is done, provided only they may not lead 
him to repentance. 

I repeat then, sinner; vain is the idea that you have noth- 
ing to fear from conscience, because it has given you little trouble 
hitherto. You cannot annihilate it, or change its character ; 
for it makes part of your moral nature. You may indeed suc 
ceed, by long resistance to its suggestions, in bringing upon it 
a lethargy which will last to your dying day; but I tell you, 
it is there in your bosom notwithstanding ; and sooner or later 
it will assert its dignity and authority, and will visit upon you 
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a shower of curses, in retribution for the contempt which you 
have offered it. But though you cannot annihilate your con- 
science, there is one thing which you may do; you may pacify 
it, through the blood of Jesus, and even make it the minister 
of consolation. You may have your sins forgiven, through 
the efficacy of his atonement ; and conscience, instead of di- 
recting your eye downward to the dungeons of despair, may 
point with benign aspect toward the world of light and the 
crown of glory. This you may do; and happy, thrice happy 
are ye, who actually do it. 

6. We may learn from the history of Judas an important 
lesson in respect to the nature of repentance. It is expressly 
declared that he repented ; confessed his guilt; acknowledged 
the innocency of Jesus; and restored the reward of his in- 
iquity: nevertheless, it is declared that he was a son of perdi- 
tion. It is an important question, in what respects his repent- 
ance was defective. 

It was defective as it respected the principle. The inspired 
historian says, “ When he saw that he was condemned, he re 
pented,” &c. It has been supposed that Judas, in the expecta- 
tion which commonly prevailed among the disciples that our 
Lord would set up a temporal kingdom, thought it possible that 
he might escape out of their hands, as he had done in a mirac- 
ulous way from the hands of his enemies, on some former occa- 
sions ; but finding that he was not only taken, but actually 
condemned, and seeing the awful consequences of his conduct 
staring him in the face, he repented now that he had done the 
deed. He repented, you observe, not of the deed itself, in 
which the sin essentially consisted, but of the consequences 
which he saw were likely to result from it, and which his con- 
science admonished him would be of a burdensome nature. As 
repentance consists in sorrow for sin, in itself considered, and 
as the repentance of Judas had respect to the effects of it, it 
was manifestly defective in respect to its principle. 

It was defective also, as it was not accompanied by hope in 
God’s mercy, and faith in the Saviour. ‘There is no true re- 
pentance without both these exercises. Conviction, if it con- 
tinue, will ripen into despair, unless the mind fasten upon the 
glorious hope set before it inthe gospel. Judas, when he found 
that his entreaties for the release of Jesus would avail nothing, 
instead of confiding in the merits of the Saviour for forgive 
ness, and casting himself on divine mercy, resigned himself 
up to absolute despair, and completed the climax both of his 
guilt and ruin, by taking his own life. 

Now it searcely admits of question, that there is much that 
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passes among men for repentance, which can stand the Bible 
test no better than would that of Judas. And I would that 
every one of you, who reads these pages, would inquire dili- 
gently into your own personal experience in reference to this 
matter. Many of you believe that you have exercised genuine 
repentance for sin; and in view of that repentance you dare 
to hope that you shall ere long go to be the inhabitants of a 
holy heaven. But inquire what you have repented of. When 
you have thought of your sins, and of the fearful and eternal 
consequences which sin, unrepented of, must entail upon you, 
have you repented merely in view of those consequences ; and 
have you thought little or nothing of the evil nature of sin, and 
of its intrinsic odiousness, as an offence committed against the 
character, the government, the grace of God? And though 
you may have broken off externa! sins, and may sometimes 
struggle against certain sins of the heart, yet would you gladly 
cherish these, provided you could be sure the indulgence of 
them would not land you in hell? ‘Then rely on it, your re- 
pentance is no better than was that of Judas. It lacks the 
great principle of evangelical repentance ; it has in it nothing 
of godly sorrow for sin; it is nothing better than the repent- 
ance which the criminal feels, when the gallows and all the 
apparatus of death are just before him, and the thought of suf- 
fering the awful sentence of the law, drinks up his spirits, while 
yet he cares as little for the honor of the lawgiver, as when he 
committed the crime which has brought him into these fear- 
ful circumstances. 

You learn, moreover, from the case of Judas, what a wide 
difference there is between despair and repentance. I know 
how strongly the sinner, in these circumstances, enlists the 
sympathies of his fellow creatures, and how Christians are 
ready to weep, when they trace in his countenance the lines of 
despair. And it is right that it should be so; for there is not a 
greater calamity, short of absolute reprobation, that befals an in- 
dividual on this side the world of wo; nevertheless, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that in this calamity there isa sin, a sin of most 
appalling magnitude. Suppose it do not lead, as in the case of 
Judas, to self-destruction ; still it is a sin of deepest dye against 
the mercy of God, and the atonement of Christ, and the 
boundless riches of divine grace as displayed in the whole 
work of redemption. It is the essence of unbelief: it is more, 
it is practically giving the lie to all the overtures and promises 
of mercy contained in the Bible. Let the sinner then beware 
how he sinks under the power of this tremendous evil. Let 
him remember, that however aggravated may have been his 
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guilt, before yielding to it, it is greatly increased afterwards; 
and there is too much reason to fear that he may find at last, 
that in the act of yielding to it, he sealed his own eternal con- 
demnation. 

Are you convinced, then, of guilt? Beware of these two 
evils : on the one hand, take heed that you do not mistake the 
nature of repentance, and substitute an exercise that is merely 
selfish for one that has a proper respect to the evil nature of sin, 
and to the holy character of God. On the other hand, take 
heed that you do not lose sight of the mercy of God, and the 
atonement of Christ, and sink down into a state of despair, 
under an impression that your guilt is too great to be forgiven, 
You may indeed safely believe that your sins are as great as 
they appear to be; but with this awful conviction, you are to 
look to the mercy of God in a Redeemer to keep you from 
sinking ; nay, you are to look to him, and rise above your fears, 
and indulge the sweet hope of foregiveness, even the hope of 
attaining to an immortal crown. Here, and only here, there 
is relief. and hope, and salvation ; but look whithersoever else 
you will, or do whatever else you may, as God’s word is true, 
you perish. 

7. From the history of Judas we are furnished with con- 
clusive evidence that the gospel is no fable. 

It must be acknowledged on all hands, that Judas had the 
best possible opportunity to know whether our Lord was what 
he professed to be ; for he had been a member of his family ; 
had been privileged to hold daily and familiar intercourse with 
him ; had not only witnessed his miracles, but knew all that 
any of the disciples did in respect to the economy of his mis- 
sion. If therefore his miracles had been merely pretended, or 
his religion an imposture, it were impossible but that Judas 
must have known it; and if he had been in any such secret, 
the circumstances in which he placed himself by betraying his 
Lord, must certainly have brought it out. If he had known 
that Jesus was an impostor, most gladly and triumphantly 
would he have revealed the fact in justification of his own con- 
duct. But nothing of this kind is even attempted. On the 
contrary, he pointedly condemns himself for what he has done, 
gives his testimony to the innocence of Jesus, and hangs him- 
self, because he cannot bear the lashes of his own conscience. 
No stronger testimony than this to the truth of Christianity 
could be desired. It is, indeed, the testimony ofa wicked man 
and of a traitor; but in the present case that very circumstance 
gives to the testimony its greatest weight. 

Nor was Judas the only wicked man who has rendered a 
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tribute to the truth and excellence of the gospel. This is done 
by every hypocrite ;—every man who strives to pass with the 
world for a Christian, when his heart is full of evil affections 
and evil purposes. For in assuming, the Christian garb, he 
does that which he believes will commend him to the favor of 
his fellow men ; and if he did not consider Christianity as good 
in itself, and if he did not believe that it is regarded so by oth- 
ers, he could have no motive even to appear to be a Christian. 
And the same thing substantially occurs, when men, even the 
worst of men, attempt to revile religion, and to pour contempt 
upon the character of its professors ; and instead of coming forth 
fairly and honestly, and calling things’ by their right names, 
they ridicule the Cliristian virtues under some opprobrious epi- 
thet ; calling piety fanaticism, or charity ostentation, or a regard 
to the dictates of conscience, meanness or timidity. The rea- 
son of this is, that these wicked men know that virtue, relig- 
ion, Christianity, and every thing of which it is composed, is in 
itself good ; and that men are constituted in such a manner that 
they cannot think otherwise, even if they desire to do so; and 
the only way in which they can accomplish their purpose is by 
distorting, and misrepresenting, and misnaming the genuine 
quality. Many a man in this way, when he thinks not of it, 
and when he is laboring to the utmost to bring the blessed gos- 
pel into contempt, is really furnishing a weighty argument in 
its favor. 

But there is another way in which wicked men lend their 
testimony to the truth of the gospel: it is by the acknowledg- 
ments which they often make in sickness, and especially in the 
near prospect of death. When I hear a man revile Christian- 
ity, I choose, if possible, to suspend my opinion as to his hon- 
esty in doing it, until [ can learn what passes upon his death 
bed ; for experience has proved that there is many a man who 
in health will manifest a perfect contempt of the gospel, who 
cannot realize the approach of a dangerous illness, without be- 
ing well nigh distracted with apprehension and terror. But a 
few years ago, I saw a man sitting before me, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, who often discovered in his countenance the very in- 
solence of error. He professed, indeed, to believe in Christian- 
ity; but it was one of those corrupt forms of it, which recog- 
nize none of its peculiarities—which deny that the soul is in 
danger on the one hand, and furnish no adequate provision for 
its escape on the other. And when the terrors and glories of 
the true gospel were spread before him, often have I witnessed 
a cold frown of disapprobation, or an affected smile of con- 
tempt. But all this, you will observe, was in the days of vig- 
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orous health and of high prosperity. At length, there came 
over his cheek an ominous flush which told his friends that he 
was sinking under an insidious disease; and they saw, while 
he was yet gay and sportive, the symptoms of approaching dis- 
solution. ‘They told him of their apprehensions, but he did 
not believe it; and the reason was, he could not let go of this 
world, much less endure the thoughts of going into another, 
But even his skepticism on this subject at length yielded, 
and he felt that he must die; and then all his infidelity (for 
what he professed was no better) had gone to the winds, and 
he believed that there was an eternal hell, and wished and 
longed and prayed, and besought others to pray, that he might 
receive mercy from an Almighty Saviour. As soon as he saw 
that he must die, he was in theory an orthodox Christian ; no 
more infidelity had he then, than his Christian mother who was 
pouring out her supplications at his bedside ; and he warned his 
companions not to reject the gospel as he had doné; for in 
doing so they would cut shemselves off from consolation, when 
they needed it most. When the spirit fled, there seemed to be 
a pressure of awful apprehension on the mind of every specta- 
tor, which no one dared to utter—which no one could have ut- 
tered if he had dared. 

I mention this instance, not as a solitary, or an uncommon 
one of its: kind, but because it is one of several which have 
fallen under my own observation. Such instances almost every 
minister of the gospel, no doubt, has to encounter. And every 
one of them is a testimony to the truth and excellence of the 
gospel which cannot be set aside. The man to whom I have 
referred was an infidel as long as he could be; but when he 
came to be brought nearly in contact with the actual reality of 
death, all his infidel dreams were broken up, and he acknowl- 
edged that he felt that to be true, which before he had contend- 
ed against as false, and even ridiculed as foolish and fanatical. 
In these circumstances, surely, he could have no motive to belie 
his honest convictions; and he could not have been mistaken 
in the forebodings of his own conscience, or in his need of for- 
giveness or salvation. And forgiveness and salvation are the 
very blessings which the gospel proffers. 

The confessions of men who have rejected the gospel in the 
hour of death, furnish indeed but a small part of the evidence 
of its truth; nevertheless, this is a species of evidence which is 
well fitted to come home to the bosoms of the unreflecting, and 
which is too important to be passed lightly over by any of us. 
—But perhaps no one who will read this, has a doubt, in re- 
spect to the claims which the gospel makes to divinity. You 
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assent to the truth of Christianity without hesitation. But have 
you reflected seriously how much is implied in this assent ? It 
implies an acknowledgement on your patt, (i. e. if you are still 
impenitent) that you are at this moment condemned to expe- 
rience the wrath of God; that any hour you live, that wrath 
is liable to take effect upon your soul; that the Son of God has 
died on the cross to purchase for you a pardon ; and yet that 
you live in the constant rejection of that pardon, notwithstand- 
ing all the love, and the grace, and the blood, which have been 
concerned in procuring for you the offer. Now then, I ask, 
dare you, as rational beings, thus trifle with Christianity ? Dare 
you walk about on this earth, asif you were innocent? Dare 
you sport and trifle, as if there were no sentence of condemna 
tion hanging over you, and not a-cloud setting over your pros 

pects, when ‘the real fa ult is, that you are condemned ; that you 
are liable to sin eternally ; that you are rejecting an offered S 

viour; and that you yourse lf fully acknowledge all this, in ac- 
knowledging that the religion of the Bible came down from heav- 
en? I speak on this subject as to wise men: judge what I say. 

8. Once more: We are taught by the history which we 
have been contemplating, how delusive is the hope of the 
universalist. 

Take the character of Judas as it was in the last moments 
of his life; and see whether you can discern in it any thing 
better than the elements of eternal torment. It is the very na- 
ture of sin to produce misery ; just as truly as it belongs to a 
fountain to send forth a stream. Judas, at the moment of his 
entrance into eternity, was a sinner; and therefore must: have 
had that in him which would produce suffering. Moreover, it 
isthe tendency of conscience, when testifying of sin, to give 
pain ;—pain as we have already seen in this world, which some 
times brings with it complete desperation. Judas died in the full 
possession of a conscience, a conscience already awake, and which 
had begun, on this side the grave, to awaken the keenest ago- 
nies. A polluted nature and a guilty conscience, then, the two 
great sources of misery, Judas certainly had at the moment 
when he committed the fatal deed; and as there is nothing in 
death to change the character of the soul, being a mere change 
of physical existence, we may say with confidence that he had 
them, after the deed was done. Leaving out of view, then, 
the justice of God, which requires that sin should be punished 
in the future world, we may confidently infer from the fact 
before us that it is punished ; and that it is punished too with 
tremendous severity. 

“Yes,” you say, “you admit there is a hiell; but deny 
that it is an eternal hell.” What meaneth, then, that aw- 
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ful declaration of the Saviour, that “it had been good 
for that man if he had never been born? If Judas, at the 
most distant point in eternity which your imaginations can 
reach, were to be restored to the purity and bliss of heaven, 
and then, as a glorified immortal, were to run an everlas ting 
round of ages amidst the glories and halle lujahs of the redeem. 
ed, rely on it he would be the gainer for having had an exist- 
ence: the time would come, when he would have enjoyed ten 
thousand times more than he had suffered. Even the Bible 
does not—cannot, contain a more conclusive argument than this 
for the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

But do you say that this doctrine is so dreadful that you can- 
not believe it? Ll answer, you have only to persevere in this 
very course, and you will learn its truth at no distant period, 
by the most appalling experience. The question is not, what 
you may wish to be true; nor what you may be led to con- 
clude is true, from any general notions you may have of God, 
independently of his word ; but it is simply this, “ What saith 
the law and the testimony ?” And that says that the wicked 
shall go away into eternal punishment ; and that the smoke of 
their torment shall ascend up forever and ever. You may in- 
deed fashion your faith according to your wishes on this subject, 
and you may disbelieve the eternal suffering of the sinner, be- 
cause (if the doctrine be true) it throws a darkness that can be 
felt upon your own path; but after all, 1 warn you that that 
doctrine is in the Bible; and that he who wrote it there, is as 
faithful to his threatenings, as to his promises. 

Yes, dying sinner, yet unreconciled to God—I repeat, the 
Bible tells you of an eternal hell ; and it tells you that you are 
exposd to it; and it tells you how you may escape it. Do you 
turn a deaf ear to the warning, and still cling to the old delu- 
sion, that this doctrine is too dreadful to be true ; and that there 
is too much mercy in God to give up any of his creatures to 
such a tremendous doom; and do you resolve that you will hold 
fast the hope that if you are punished at all, the punishment 
will not be extreme, either in duration or degree? ‘Then _par- 
don me, if for once, I undertake to prophesy concerning your 
future doom. I predict that that dread slumber into which you 
have put your conscience, by so often doing violence to its sug- 
gestions, will last, with perhaps very temporary interruptions, 
to your dying day. I predict that there will be something in 
the clustering indications of approaching death, that will 
make you begin to questién whether you have been wise in 
acting upon the supposition that there is no eternal hell. I pre- 
dict that, when death actually takes you in hand, and brings 
you to the door of the pit, you will have put away from you 
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the last doubt, that you are entering that dreary abode for eter- 
nity. And, as one wo in that dark abyss rises after another in 
an eternal storm, as one vial of Jehovah’s wrath is poured out 
after another, as long as Jehovah himself shall exist ; as the 
dark caverns of hell echo and re-echo with an everlasting wail- 
ing; I predict that you will be there to share it all; and that 
you will look back, millions of ages hence, to this very warn- 
ing, and curse the folly which led you to disbelieve that there 
was an eternal hell! 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


I introduce the general subject of Christian Stewardship, 
with peculiar interest. May the writer, and the reader, both 
be guided by the Spirit of God. 

The thought of many seems to be, that, while in other mat- 
ters duty is a very definite thing, here it is altogether indefinite. 
The subject must indeed be discoursed upon, but only at ran- 
dom. It must be urged upon Christians, but rather in the way 
of rhapsody. And, then, they must be left to guess at duty as 
they can, and each do what, on the whole, seems right in his 
own eyes. 

It is admitted that the subject is beset with difficulties. But 
whence do these difficulties arise ? more, it is believed, from 
the earthly spirit which pervades the church, and a mistaken 
sentiment as to the object and purposes of life, than from 
any intrinsic subtlety appertaining to the subject itself. 

[ may not, indeed, even hope to draw the lines of truth 
and duty through the whole of this important subject ; but if 
[ may only provoke the more successful efforts of others, some- 
thing will be gained. 

We usually associate all our ideas of charity with the ‘gra- 
tuitous use of property. But a man may make a gratuitous 
use of his time, his learning, or his influence, as really as of 
his property. This brings up a wider view of the subject; 
and it is this wider view, that I would now take. My theme 
is christian charity in general, as it relates to the use of what- 
ever comes within the range of our stewardship. 

I begin with this position ;—all that we have of time, of 
properly, of intellect, of learning, or of infiuence, belongs, 
in the highest possible sense of proprietorship, to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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To whom do universal nature, and universal being belong, 
if not to their Creator,—to Him, without whom they had not 
existed? The whole, and all the parts of that whole, whether 
mind or matter—whose are they? The nature of the case, 
reason, and conscience, force upon us the three-fold conviction 
that they are the Lord’s. The Scriptures seal that conviction; 
—*'The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein.” “'The sea is his, and he made 
it; and his hand formed the dry land.” “ The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” “If I were 
hungry, 1 would not tell thee, for the world is mine.” “ What 
hast thou, that thou didst not receive?” Accordingly, when 
men withhold from God any thing which his service requires, 
he charges them with robbery. “ Ye are cursed with a curse ; 
for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” And when 
they ask “wherein;” his reply is, “ in tithes and offerings.” 
—When the Israelites brought their contributions to the build- 
ing of the temple, David uttered the same sentiment,—“ who 
am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer 
so willingly after this sort? For all things come of thee, and 
of thine own have we given thee. O Lord, our God, all this 
store which we have prepared, to build thee an house for thy 
holy name, cometh of thine hand, and is all thine own”— 
To the same purpose, is that devout ascription so pertinent for 
all to use, “ For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things ; to whom be glory forever, amen.” 

I pass to a second position, which is this:—all that we 
have, af time, of property, of intellect, of learning, of in- 
fluence, is to be used in sirict and implicit obedience to 
the will of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Where is the document, in the book of nature or of revela- 
tion, which shows that he has put any part of his creation out 
of his hands? ‘To whom has he yielded aught thereof, so 
that it is no longer under requisition to serve his designs? If 
to no one, then is his will first law, as to the use we may 
make of ourselves and of every thing we have. So says the 
moral sense of every man. Accordingly, Christ is represented 
under the character of a nobleman, and we as his servants, 
to whom he entrusts his goods, to be kept and used for him. 
“He said, therefore, a certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And 
he called his servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and 
said occupy till I come.” This nobleman evidently considered 
the pounds as his, not only at the time he committed them to 
his servants, but as continuing to be his; so that with pro- 
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priety he might call for them on his return, as he did, and for 
the use made of them. The servants, therefore, were strictly 
stewards, and never any thing more than stewards. Here, 
then, as before, we have the concurrent testimony of the nature 
of the case, reason, conscience, and the Scripture. They press 
us with the conviction, that we are but stewards—that we, 
and all we have, are to be held implicitiy subject to the will 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I come to a third position:—J¢ is the will of the Lord 
Jesus Christ that whatever we have of time, property, in- 
tellect, learning, influence—any or all of these, should be 
so used as to produce the greatest possible good ;—in 
other words, should be made to produce effects of the best 
kind that can be produced by it, and to the greatest possible 
extent.” or the correctness of this position, I make my ap- 
peal, first, tothe known character of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
—secondly, to the whole tenor of revelation considered as 
expressive of his will,—Thirdly to the understanding and 
moral sense of every man.—What kind of effects, will you 
say God would have you produce—bad, or good? If you say 
good, (as I know indeed you do,) I ask, to what extent 2 
Would he have the good the greatest possible ;—or would he 
prefer a smaller measure of it, although the means of produc- 
ing the greater, were already provided? ‘There is nothing 
ambiguous or doubtful here. ‘The answer of every conscience 
is clear and decided. f 

These three positions are entitled to be considered as axioms 
in morals ; and it is safe to conclude there will be no differ- 
ence of opinion respecting them. Let them rest, therefore. as 
first principles, having the entire consent of truth, while we 
go on to some further examination and conclusions. 

There is supposable good, which it is the desire of the Lord 
Jesus Christ should be produced. That it might be produced, 
he created this world and peopled it. For the production of 
it, he now holds the world, with all its resources—intellectual. 
moral, and physical, under constant and unchanging requisi- 
tion. He has let go his hold of nothing. For the attainment 
of this good, therefore, we are to employ whatever he commits 
to our stewardship. And when we make an appropriation of 
ourselves, or of aught we have, for other purposes than the 
good in question, we sin,—our hands are sacrilegious. 

The inquiry now arises, what is the good in question ? 
On this point, with as many as believe in the government of 
God, there will be no clashing of opinion. It is not temporal 
enjoyment, sensual pleasure and gratification, nor any thing 
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confined and limited to the relations of the present life. It js 
holiness—moral resemblance to God and union with him, 
and the wellbeing springing eternally therefrom. That 
this is more important to every intelligent moral being, 
than all things besides, will not be questioned. That this js 
what the heart of the Lord Jesus Christ is fully set upon, is as 
conspicuous as the glory he left in heaven, or the cross he 
bore on earth. 

Here then is the good in question ;—Recovery from sin, 
and restoration to holiness, among the children of our race, 
This is the sublime result Christ would secure. He wills that 
the entire resources of earth and time be appropriated to se- 
cure it. For this he made them. ‘To this end, therefore, we 
are to direct our single aim in the use we make of every thing 
under our stewardship. All that we have of time, property, 
intellect, learning, influence, is to be used first, last, and 
wholly, with a view to realize this result, on the broad scale of 
the world. 

J.et us now look into this great practical concern a little 
more minutely. We have before us this conclusion,—that re- 
covery from sin, and restoration to holiness among the children 
of men, is the grand object at which we are to aim ;—that to 
this we are to appropriate, in the most effectual manner possi- 
ble, every thing within the range of our stewardship. Can we 
go back from this conclusion, except we go back from the gos- 
pel? Let us see, then, how it will apply in practice. 

That we may cultivate holiness in curselves and others, and 
bring forth moral resemblance to God, the process of life and 
action must be sustained. A measure, therefore, of time, 
thought, property, &c., must be appropriated to the preserva- 
tion of life and health. Also to produce and cultivate holiness, 
there must be knowledge. Something, therefore, must be 
applied to the acquisition of learning. And, furthermore, to 
the production of holiness there must be the means of grace. 
Consequently a portion of our time, property, &c. must be em- 
ployed to furnish these means. These three things—the 
means of life and health, the means of mental cultivation, 
and the means of grace, constitute what are otherwise and 
may properly be called our wants,—wants that are actual and 
real, and not factitious—not such as are imaginary, or as arise 
from fashion or habit. These must be supplied, that the pur- 
poses of our being may be answered. And that the purposes 
of our being may be answered, they must be no more than 
supplied. Where they are, there is a perverted use of the 
things under our stewardship. We lessen our ability to sub- 
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serve the interests of holiness, by misapplying the means we 
have of doing it. 

I come, then, to the very interesting, important, and per- 
haps difficult inquiry,—what, in the gospel sense, is a proper 
rovision for these wants? ‘That it is all a man can possess 
Fimself of, in every practicable way, and through the whole 
of life, no one will pretend. If, then, a proper provision for 
our waits is not to be limited by our ability to possess, by 
what is it to be limited ? I answer, by considerations derived 
from the known purposes of our being, and from the instruc- 
tions of the Bible. What do we need, best to subserve the 
design of the Lord Jesus Christ in our creation ;—what does 
the Bible teach us that we need ? 

As to the kind of provision necessary, nature itself, in the 
general, decides. So too, in the general, nature decides the 
amount, for the time present. The difficulty, then, so far as 
there is any, relates to the particuiar point of provision for 
future wants. And here, if I mistake not, the matter goes 
very far towards deciding itself. And the more I reflect upon 
it, the more am I constrained to think it tends to a right decis- 
ion :—I mean, a decision, which, if practically applied, would 
fit us best to answer the purposes of our being ;—would best 
harmonize with the spirit and current instructions of the 
Bible. 

I say, then, we cannot make provisions for our present 
wants, which shall not involve a measure of provision for the 
future. Your suit of clothes is a provision for the future. 
So is your carriage, your house, your shop, your farm, your 
trade, your stock in business, your profession. Yet all these 
are indispensable, in the several places, to the supply of the 
present wants. Of necessity, then, there must be, for the 
supply of the present, a sort of stock, or capital,—consisting of 
ability to labor, a trade, a farm, a store, a profession—any, or 
all of these together,—out of which present supply can be 
drawn. And, if it is now inquired, to what extent this 
stock, or capital, may be enlarged, the answer is, to such an 
extent that the current income of it, when properly worked 
in all its parts, shall be sufficient to meet current wants from 
year to year. Of course, where there is more of one kind of 
stock, there will be less of another. And as it is more or less 
productive, the amount must vary ;—the whole capital being 
to be limited, not by its nominal valuation, but by its produc- 
tiveness—its current income. This, as a general rule, it is 
believed is dictated, both by a proper view of the purposes to 
be answered by our being, and by the general tenor of Scrip- 
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ture teaching. And to treasure up, beyond this, substance of 
any kind, merely to hold it in reserve for the possibilities of an 
uncertain future, is probably, after all our thoughts of justify 
ing it, without warrant, save in hon. maxims of worldly pru- 
dence, which have lost sight, alike of the God of the Bible, 
and the God of sg egg 

Here, however, let me say, that in applying this rule, every 
individual should act with discretion, and a regard to circum- 
stances in several respects. As modifications of the rule, I 
have three remarks to offer. 

First, regard should be had to the contingency of all, or 
any part, of the stock from which present supply is derived, 
For example ;—one man’s income, sufficient to meet his cur- 
rent wants, may arise principally from his trade,—another’s, 
from his profession,—another’s, from his real estate. Here 
ave different degrees of contingency. ‘The mechanic or the 
professional man dies, and this income ceases. ‘The income 
of the real estate survives its owner. ‘This circumstance 
should doubtless be regarded 

Secondly, foreseen changes in the measure of a family’s 
current wants, is a matter entitled to be regarded. Example: 
—such may be the number, ages, or circumstances of a man’s 
children or dependants, as to indicate, with a high degree of 
certainty, that a few years will materially change the mea- 
sure of his wants. Such a case calls for discretion. Our dan- 
ger, however, will be, that we bend the rule too, far, rather 
than not far enough. 

Thirdly, regard should be had to the place a man occ upies, 
or the branch of business he is in. Some kinds of business, 
if undertaken at all, require the investment of more capital 
than would be necessary merely to produce an income suf- 
ficient to meet present wants. May the Christian undertake 
such business? I answer, yes;—But it must be with this 
view, sacredly observed,—that the extra capital, in itself and 
in its income, is the Lord’s, and is to stand for the promotion 
of holiness. And it must be done only on this principle, that 
the current income from year to year, will be worth more, to 
the treasury of the Lord and the cause of holiness, than the 
present use of the whole. Just as a committee, or society, with 
liberty so to do, might take funds out of the sacred treasury, and 
invest them in some peculiarly productive capital, because the 
continued income would in the end subserve the interests of 
holiness, more largely than the immediate application of the 
capital itself. The greatest ultimate amount—the greatest 
sum total, of influence in favor of holiness, is THE AIM, to 
which every thing is to be surrendered. 
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With these modifications,—and let it be carefully observed 
that each of them involves a general principle,—I turn again to 
the rule. We are to hold something that is available—call it 
property, consisting of time, health, estate, trade, profession, 
influence—any or all of these united; to such an amount that 
the current income of it, when properly improved, will be suf- 
ficient to meet current wants. We come, then, to this conclu 
sion ;—All that Christians possess above this amount, is a sur- 
plus fund now in the hands of the church. It consists of 
time, ability to labor in the vineyard of Christ, property, intel 
lect, learning, influence,—the whole amount of which is to be 
regarded as sacredly due to the cause of holiness. This sur- 
plus fund is the true and proper measure of the present ability 
of the church to promote that cause. And of this fund of 
ability, no man can take any part, and appropriate it to him- 
self, without losing his innocence. If Gabriel should do it, 
his hands would be stained with sacrilege. It would be rob- 
bing Christ’s kingdom, of the means he has provided for its 
advancement, and appropriating them to the purposes of an 
individual interest, set up in distinction from his. 

Who, then, is prepared to be on the Lord’s side ?—Who is 
prepared, in the spirit of earlier and better days, to do his duty? 
This fund, in ali its parts—as well the time, the influence, 
the strength to labor, as the property, must be faithfully ap 
plied, if Christians would stand guiltless. Nor must it be ap- 
plied with reluctant hands. God loveth the cheerful giver. 
It must be applied without grudging, as were the offerings of 
the Israelites to the building of the temple. It must be forth- 
coming, as fast as with a discreet economy it can be expended. 
They, whose charge it is to devise measures for spreading the 
gospel, must be at liberty to feel that this whole fund of time 
and means is actually at their disposal, and to be handed over 
as fast as they can mature plans for judiciously applying it. 

If such is the actual ability, which, at this moment, the 
church is possessed of, and under obligation to put forth, as 
fast as room can be made for it ;—then pause a moment and 
see—how far short is actual performance, of actual means and 
ability !—yea, how the actual power of the church transcends 
its own estimate of that power! Let us pray, that on this 
subject our sons and our daughthers may prophecy,—that our 
young men may see visions, and our old men dream dreams, 
—that on his servants, and on his handmaidens, God will 
pour out his spirit, and that the eyes of them that see may 
not be dim. Look not only at the church collectively, but at 
families. What a power there is in the hands of individuals,— 
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of the extent of which, they never had one serious thought!— 
of their duty to employ which, they never felt one serious con- 
viction! Yet, there are men among us, whose ability to give 
enlargement to the king of holiness, surpasses that of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles,—abating simply his inspiration and 
his miracles. They have the means and opportunity of bring- 
ing more to pass than he possibly could. Start not at such a 
thought. Put his spirit within them ; let them feel its yearm- 
ings—impelling them to high and holy enterprise, and how 
would they come out upon the world. By educating pious 
youth for the ministry, and supporting missionaries, they might 
occupy, each a hundred pulpits. By means of the press, each 
might speak a thousand languages, with ten thousand differ. 
ent tongues. By the present facility of communication, they 
might draw the corners of the earth within their reach. T'ak- 
ing advantage of concurrent sentiment and concurrent opera- 
tions, they might immeasurably increase their power, and the 
aniplitude of their results. In a word, you have only to teach 
them, like Paul, to contemplate men and things, as they 
stand related to eternity rather than ¢ime,—you have only 
to fill them as he was filled with the love of Christ, and to make 
them determined, as he was determined, to know nothing, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; and their greater ability 
to give enlargement to the kingdom of Christ, would soon be 
tested by its fruits. M. 


MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


The purity and prosperity of religion, have always been in 
proportion to the intelligence and piety of Christian ministers ; 
while its corruption and decline have uniformly been preceded 
by a failure of ministerial qualifications. It is also true, that 
a season of unprecedented prosperity in the church, is the most 
favorable opportunity for the introduction of many opinions 
and practices, which ultimately contribute, to impair the dig- 
nity, the purity and,the usefulness of the ministerial character. 

Both in view of the prosperity of the church and the peculiar 
dangers which now threaten its peace and purity, nothing can 
be more important, or more desirable, than an intelligent, pious 
and discreet ministry: and it should be the united effort of all 
the friends of religion, to raise the standard of ministerial 
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qualifications, and to watch with peculiar jealousy every thing 
which tends to sink it. 

Many circumstances must combine to constitute ministerial 
excellence: neither talents, education, nor piety, separately con- 
sidered, are sufficient. It must be a ccrubination of all these, 
accompanied w ith knowledge of human nature, to form a char- 
acter suited to the delicate and responsible duties of the minis- 
try. If the example of Scott and Fuller were to be followed, 
or the advice of Edwards regarded, no remarks on this subject, 
would, at this time, be required. But we perceive, if we mis- 
take not, in some parts of the country, a growing disposition to 
undervalue many of those qualifications which have long been 
regarded by the wisest and best men of our country, and of 


the world, as essential to the usefulness and respectability of the 
ministry. At the same time, there is an expressed desire, aris 
ing, we doubt not, from benevolent feelings, to supply the la- 
mentable deficiency in the number of m rs, by adopting a 
more expeditious method of introducing img men to its la- 
bors, than that of a thorough and ‘matic irse of study 
and from the success, which has at times: ided the ministra- 
tions of uneducated men, the desire is felt and manifested, too, 
by many, to rush hastily into the labor the ministry, with 
out maturely considering, whether they have the qualificati 
and peculiar traits of character, which have secured success to 
those, whose example they would presume to imitate. This 
course demands the most serious consideration, before it shall 
be adopted ; for once adopted, its evils, if such shall be found 
to arise, will not be easily removed. It would be easy for us, 


to increase the number of our ministers, as rapidly, as some 
other denominations; but what should we gain by it? We 
should lose the sublime elevation, which we now hold, and one 
half of our usefulness would be destr yyed. And we are not 
free from the apprehension, that we may be in danger of ex- 


‘ changing places with those who have so long decried the ne- 


cessity and value of a learned and experienced ministry, while 
we have been seeking to secure it, as the most permanent and 
endeared legacy to the church and the world. 

This desire to increase the number of our ministers, by the 
admission of unqualified men to its labors, will unquestionably 
defeat the very object in view. Was it our sole object to fill 
any profession in life, to do so, we would make that profession 
as respectable and influential as possible. The number of 
ministers holds an intimate relation to the character and spirit 
of the ministry. Let ministers be intelligent and active, their 
influence permanent and valuable, and their services will be 
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demanded, and their character respected. Talent and educa 
tion is influence ; and influence rightly directed is usefulness, 
But let our clergy be uneducated, or imperfectly prepared for 
the complicated and arduous duties of their office, and they 
will soon become itinerant, if not wholly out of employment: 
thus they will rather discourage others from entering the min- 
istry, and degrade the sacred office itself, than supply the exist- 
ing deficiency themselves. 

‘The question may arise, have not some uneducated ministers 
been useful? Certainly, and no doubt they would have been 
much more so, if they had been better educated in Biblical and 
theological knowledge. "That ignorance contributes, in any 
sense, either to devotic n or usefulness, cannot be acmitte d: and 
yet this seems to be the strong im] ression of n any, W ho will 
borrow authority from the Scripture declaration, ‘* Hath not 
God chosen the weak things of this world, to confound the 
things that are mighty 2?” overlooking alike the perversion of 
this passage and the general instructiohs of the Bible on this 
subject. 

The question will occur, are not scme uneducated men more 
useful, than many who are thoroughly educated ? We answer 
yes ; and nothing is lost or gained by the admission—still, we 
would maintain, that education never of itself makes any man 
Jess useful, nor does the absence of it render any man more so. 

The minds of some, we are aware, specially at the present 
day, will still inquire, are there not some men, whom educa- 
tion would have injured ? Are they not as they now are, bet- 
ter fitted for their place in the field, than if they had been 
thoroughly educated ? As an unqualified negative would not 
satisfy such, we shall place the burden of proof on the arm 
of the inquirer: Show us, if you can, that their usefulness 
would not have been greatly increased by additional acquisi 
tions in literature and science, as well as in Biblical and theo- 
logical learning. This cannot be done. The contrary, very 
few will question. And we would ask, too, do not many gross 
errors, as well as some melancholy consequences, at times, re- 
sult from their want of a more liberal education 2? We would 
start the inquiry, with abundant assurance, that facts warrant 
its suggestion. 

There is a strong persuasion in the minds of many, of the 
value of a certain class of uneducated preachers, from the 
wide range of influence which they have at times secured, 
and from the apparent blessing which has attended their la- 
bors ; but it should be remembered, that we are incompetent 
judges of the amount of a man’s usefulness. The immediate 
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and visible effects of his labors are by no means a safe crite- 
rion. He may be reaping in triumph and joy a_ redundant 
harvest, where others, before him have ploughed and sowed 
in tears, and despairing of success, have died. We would ask, 
isthe glory his? His is the least of the labor, and if honor be- 
longs to the instrument in the hand of the great Agent, his 
is the least of the honor. And while we may be estimating 
the present and apparent usefulness of men, we may not be 
capable of perceiving subsequent and remote evils, which a 
more expanded view, more experience and more acquaintance 
with intellectual and moral causes, might have enabled them 
to have foreseen and prevented. As to usefulness, or want of 
usefulness, it is possible, that the record of heaven will d 
close a result vastly different from the opinions and testimony 
of men. We cheerfully allow, that there are a few men, 
highly oified of God, of powerful minds, bold and lofty in 
concepil ym, ric! _ 
inating thought In a moment, where others might study days, 
and fall far below the same region of intellection still. To 
such men we give all due honor. But here let us be cautious. 
There are few such men ; and if we would not sully t 
lustre, and ruin their reputation, let us leave them where God 
has placed them, as exceptions to the common class of men, 
and who are to travel in a solitary, though a splendid orbit. 
That every man can make such a minister is not to be admit- 
ted, and they, who with unfurnished minds, attempt it, must 
falland fail, disgracing themselves and detracting from the 
merits of those, they strive to imitate, as well as wound the 
cause they unadvisedly attempt to advance. We say there 
are few such men, and their peculiarities are not for our imita 
tion. Whitfield, was one of those splendid luminaries, that 
visits our hemisphere, but once in a thousand years. When 
young men, without his mind and knowledge of God and 
mankind, attempt to be Whitfields, they must fail, and fail, 
too, with vast injury to the church. 

If such men as we have mentioned are essential to the 
cause of religion, we would not detract from their usefulness ; 
but we would increase it and encourage them with all our 
heart in the appropriate sphere of their duty; and if it be 
their appropriate sphere, to pass as itinerant preachers through 
the churches, they should be of all men most wise and dis- 
creet; for they are generally sought for in seasons and places 
of unusual excitement, when impressions are easily and deep- 
ly drawn ; and if they err, even in trifles, they leave serious 
and permanent injury. Their errors, are more easily caught 
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and imitated, than their excellencies. An ordinary mind may 
seize the first, while an intellect of superior mould may be re- 
quired for the latter. 

We cannot close this article, without alluding to the opin- 
ion of others on this subject. President Edwards, saw the ad- 
vantages of a well qualified ministry, in the numerous and 
valuable revivals of religion which followed their pious labors ; 
and he has paid an affectionate tribute to the co-operation of 
other pious and judicious agents in these memorable seasons 
of divine grace. He saw, too, the evils resulting from an un- 
educated and inexperienced ministry, and while he spoke 
of such with peculiar tenderness and delicacy, he deeply de- 
plored the result of their indiscretion, and has left us the most 
salutary admonitions and the wisest counsel which can be 
found out of the record of inspiration. And it would seem 
that he was guided by unerring wisdom, to record the evils at- 
tending an inexperienced and indiscreet ministry, and injudi- 


cious management and measures in revivals of religion, as 
lessons of salutary caution to every future age of the church. 
It was in view of these things, that he said, “ A minister is 
set to be a light to men’s souls, by teaching or doctrine: and 
if he be a shining light in this respect, the light of his doc- 
trine must be bright and full ; it must be pure without mix- 
ture of darkness, and therefore he must be sound in the faith, 
not one that is of a reprobate mind ; in doctrine he must show 
uncorruptness, otherwise his light will be darkness.” “ He 


, ‘ 7 } 


must be one who its able to teach, not one that 1s raze, 12Nno- 
rant and unlearned, and but little versed in the things 
that he is to teach to others : Not a novice, or one that is un- 


skillful in the word of richteousness ; he must be one, that is 
well studied in divinity, well acquainted with the written 
word of God, mighty in the Scriptures ¢ nd able to instruct 
and convince gainsayers.” ‘The same author adds, “ In order 


to his being a shining light, his doctrine must be /vdll ; he 
must not only be ab/e to teach, but api to teach, and faithful 
and careful to declare the whole counsel of God, and not to 
keep back anything, that may be profitable to his hearers; 
and in order to this Ministers should be diligent in their 
studies.” 

In his work, on the Revival in New-England, very much 
is said on ministerial qualifications, in an incidental way, and 
no one who is familiar with. that work, can doubt, that it was 
written, in part at least, with reference to certain evils, which, 
at that time, arose in the churches, in connexion with the 
labors of men who were destitute of what were then regarded 
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Ministerial qualifications. President Edwards, in this ines- 
timable treatise, speaks of such with peculiar tenderness, and 
advises others not to be uncharitable or prejudiced against the 
revival on account of their youth and imprudences. And 
while he declares, that God may and sometimes does bless 
their imperfections to the salvation of men, he regards this as 
by no means, sanctioning their conduct. ‘Taking the writings 
of President Edwards and his example in the most laborious 
part of his ministry, we say, without hesitation, that no man 
valued more highly and recommended more earnestly high 
intellectual attainments in ministers of the Gospel. ‘Thi 
opinions and example of the early minist ‘rs of this country 
were in accordance with his; and to this al we are reaping 


the beaefits, not only of their piety, ‘iy of the numerous and 
combined { ‘lencies of their Ministerial character. "There 
is not one lepartment of our government; not one section Ol 
our church, but what feels the influence of their minds; and 
while their memory and the results of their labors live, we 
trust, that no judicious minister of the Gospel can undervalue 
thorough and systematic education in this important depart 
ment of in tual and moral influence; nor consent to re 
linquish one qualification of this most important office. We 
cannot but believe that the great body of the New England 
Clergy now prize ministerial qualifications as highly as did 


their rey vf pre lecessors. 

The views of the Presbyterian Church are in ac ordat 1c 
with those already expressed. We find in their Confession of 
Faith, in the chapter, entitled, “On Licensing Candidates to 
preach the Gospel,” that “ it is recommended, that = candi 
date be required to produce a diploma of Bachelor of Arts, from 
some Colleve or | niversity, or at least authentic testimonials of 
having gone through a regular course of learning.” “ Because 
it is highly reproachful to religion, and dangerous to the church, 
to entrust the holy ministry, to weak and ignorant men ; the 
Presbytery shall try eac h candidate as to his knowledge of thi 
Latin language and the original languages in which the Holy 
Scriptures were written. ‘They shall also examine him on 
the Arts and Sciences; on The ‘ology, Natural and Revealed ; 
on Ecclesiastical History, the Sacraments, and Church Goy- 
ernment. He shall be required to read a Latin Exegesis—a 
Critical Exercise—a Lecture and a Popular Sermon ; and it 
is recommended that no candidate, except in extraordinary 
cases, be licensed, unless after having completed the us sual 
course of Academical studies, he shall have studied Divinity 
at least two years.” This period being considered too short, 
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the Seminaries in connexion with the Presbyterian Church, 
have established a course of three years study. Other denomi- 
nations have expressed similar views, as to ministerial 
qualifications and made similar regulations.—These opinions 
and regulations are obviously sustained by public sentiment. 
And shall not this united opinion have powerful influence 
upon us, fortified as it is with the declaration of the Bible, 
that the preacher must speak things that he knows, and tes- 
tify the things that he has seen, and not be a blind leader 
of the blind ; a scribe well instructed in things that pertain 
to the kingdom of God ; one that brings forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old ?—If in view of all this, any young 
man, can set his face toward the ministry, without the ex- 
penditure of years in securing the requisite qualifications, he 
must have no ordinary share of confidence in himself, as well 
as inadequate conceptions of the nature and duties of that 
office to which he aspires.—We rejoice, that with us there are 
but few of this description. E. 


REVIEWS. ( 
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THe Avro-Biocgrapny or Tuomas SHeparp; with Ad- 
ditional Notices of his Life and Character, by NEHE- 
mran Apvams, Pastor of the First Church in connez- 
ion with the Shepard Society, Cambridge. Boston: 
Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 129. 


The opinion that recent observation is most correct, and that 
the evidence of history is continually weakened by time, is con- 
futed by all experience. No event stands alone ; all the great 
features of history are combinations ; and parts of the composi- 
tion are continually emerging from the waves of seeming ob- 
livion, to finish the defective image, and complete our concep- 
tion of the whole. We survey past time asa traveller sails 
over the bay, where some great battle has been fought; the 
bodies are continually rising, as if to tell the secrets of the past, 
and new wrecks are discovered beneath the waves, as new 
proofs producing new impressions of the carnage of the dread- 
ful day, when victory and defeat elated and humbled the pride 
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of man. The truth is, in historical affairs, we see more with 
the eye of reason than the bodily eye. A man shall be pres- 
ent at some great battle, (Waterloo, for example,) and see as 
far as one witness can see amidst confusion and smoke the evo- 
lutions of the day. But he is only one witness; it is only a 
part which he sees; he is disturbed by the excitement of the 
awful scene ; and he will have a far less correct conception of 
the event, than the man, who ten years afterwards, sits down 
coolly in his closet, compares the different accounts, sees causes 
in their effects, and beholds the event by an enlightened men- 
tal perception.— We recommend these remarks to those, whi 
have found so much difficulty in seeing Christianity through 
the perspective of eighteen hundred years. Past cvents are 
not like a light-house, which fades on the sailors eye, as he sur- 
veys it over his stern, while ploughing out into the boundless 
ocean ; but they are like a planet rising with a brighter and 
purer light until it reaches the meridian. Pamphlets and pri- 
vate Memoirs are continually coming up which throw light on 
the times of Cromwell. It is so with respect to the characte 
of Buonaparte. ‘There was a time wlien the murder of Capt. 
Wright and the massacre of Jafia were considered as entitled 
toequal credit. Now, probably no one believes the first of these 
stories, and no one doubts the last.—Our fathers are dead, and 
the shades of almost two centuries have settled over their sepul- 
chres ; but behold! there arises a relict to paint their manners 
and even their very wits with all the freshness of original ex- 
istence. 

The first sensation we experienced in reading this little vol- 
ume, was a feeling of wonder that it never had been permitted 
tosee the light before. It has long been in the hands of au- 
thors, writing men, who have profited by its information; and 
no doubt must have been pleased with its author’s spirit. Was 
it that its charming simplicity was thought ill calculated t 
please a vitiated age, or was it, that some wrilers supposed that 
their own reflected representations of puritan manners would be 
more vivid and satisfying than this original picture? The lat 
ter supposition is impossible. We feel thanful that a kind 
providence has watched over the frail- manuscript, and we ten 
der our best thanks to the judicious editor, who has given this 
volume to the public. He has certainly judged right, in re- 
taining the authography, the contractions and all the peculiarities 
of his venerable author. We have nothing to censure except 
the omissions, which, after long deliberation, he says, he con- 
cluded to make. What they were, or how powerful the rea- 
sons were for withholding any part of the work from the pub 
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lic, not having seen the manuscript, we are not competent to 
say. We confess, for ourselves, if there was not some very 
strong objection, we should like to have seen Shepard just as 
he was. If there was a fantasti¢ wrinkle in his cloak, let him 
wear it, for it marks the man. 

There is, we believe, an original pattern after which most 
nations shape their character, and in which they place their 
reputation and glory. If the pattern be good, it is well to have 
it called from the dust and cobwebs which are gathering over 
it, and placed in broad view to the public contemplation. — Is- 
rael of old rejoiced in believing in the lt nity of God: Athens 
in her philosophers and poets ; Sparta in her discipline and apo- 
thegms ; and Rome in her illustrious warriors. ‘The glory of 
a nation is the character, which her original genius took, (what 
gave it that direction it is superfluous to inquire,) and in that 
track, if innocent, they should follow, as the subsequent waters 
must always replenish the channel, and roll in it, which the 
first rivulet has made. Encland wil never forget her Bacon 
and Newton; and New-England never her clergy, her Sab- 
baths, her fasts and thanksgivings; her sober manners, her 
stern spirit of self-denial, her orthodoxy and her God. Her 
character, we hope, will rise on as firm a basis as her rocky 
mountains ; and every subsequent builder remember the first 
foundation, and give the building a compactness and consisten- 


cy suitable to the great design. Our fathers, we may begin 
to ask,—where are they? and the prophets, we find, do not 
live forever. But their spirit, we trust, will be as firm as ou 
iron soil, and as permanent as the blessing of our God. 

This we rk is a Crap, and, c¢ nsice rea apart from a con- 
nexions as a mere work of talent and genius, not a very im- 
portant scrap. It will certainiy disgust by its simplicity those, 
who can relish nothing but the over-charged biogr: phy of the 


present day. It has no attempts at fine writing ; no fetched 
metaphors. Its charm is the charm of sincerity ; and every 
paragraph is an effusion of the heart. It is the relict of a de- 
parted saint. Itis the brick of an ancient edifice, b 


aring the 


mystic characters which transport us back to the seasons and 
times, when other manners reigned and other saints lived and 
prayed. We seem to go back and converse with the pious 
author, in an hour when he makes his most confidential com- 
munications. We remember, when Lafayette visited this 
country, the peculiar impressions, which the event made on our 
heart. We had been accustomed to read of the heroes of the 
revolution ; to consider its events as passages long gone by ; 
and its actors as personages, whom we should never see in this 
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world, but in the light of history and in the greatness of their 
deeds. Even Fayette, from the habit of association, seemed to 
be among the dead, since those were dead with whom he asso- 
sociated while living. It was with peculiar feelings we saw 
him returning as it were from the tomb, to present us a speci 
men of the living agents of days long past. It is with similar 
sensations, on a more tender subject, that we survey this littl 
book. It is the better part of Shepard speaking to us from the 
tomb; or rather not speaking from the tom); but rising to 

walk with us as if still alive. * 

This work is a a illustration of the spirit 
our Pilgrim fathers left their native land. 


vith whi 


‘here mae been so 


much declamation on this point, and it is so natural for all ni 
tions to look back on their ancestors with an exaggerated esti 
mation, that sometimes the suspicion has flitted across ou 


minds, whether we were not also deceived: whether the Pil 


grims were such gigantic heroes and saints, as their admirin: 
posterit\ h ive be disp sed to make the - and whether they 
did not at least det rive part of their lustre ‘from the darks 


which they were opposed, and the circumstances wit 


they were surr yunded, rather than from their own ind iden 
worth. Particul uly, we have always harbored a su pici 
whether in their zealous opposition to a religion enti 

cal an | secular, they did net overlook the influence « I 2rac 

the heart; in a word, whether they were the und sy | 
Christians, which, since the days of Edward W hit 

have been considered as composi sing the real church. 'T his sus 
picion has been somewhat increased by certain passages in the 
books of that day ; particularly the following in Mather’s Mag 
nalia, Book V. chap. xvii: “The first churches of New Eng 
land began only with a profession of assent and consent unto th 
confession of faith and the covenant umunion. After 
wards, they that sought for the communion, were but privately 
examined about a work of grace in their souls, by the elde: 
and then publicly propounded unto the cong: tion, on] 


that so, if there were any scandal in their lives, it might 
be objected and considered.” 'Their ideas also of the conne 

of baptized children with the church, were confused and indefi- 
nite; and many perhaps found their way to the le, 
who never found the Lord in their heart. We are pretty sure 
that both Luther and Calvin, intent on the great controversies 
which divided them from the Roman church, were not so care 
ful to examine into the state of the heart in those who professed 
religion, as is necessary to preserve in them the forms and the 
power of godliness. It was great slackness in discipline, with- 
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out a corresponding strictness in examining such as are admit- 
ted to the church, which produced the commotions which expel- 
led Calvin from Geneva. All these things considered, we have 
sometimes harbored the suspicion, whether our puritan fathers 
were not more careful to prove the correctness of the faith of 
their followers, than to see the power of that faith in changing 
their hearts. We are happy to find, from this book, that some 
of them felt and portrayed, by a vivid delineation, the power 
of religion on their own souls. Mr. Shepard was the subject 
of experimental religion. His faith consisted not in an orthodox 
creed, but in the power of the Holy Spirit on his own soul. 
Like all converted men from the days of Paul to the present 
hour, he he was alive without the law once; but when the 
commandment came, sin revived and he died. We shall 
not transcribe the account of his religious exercises while at 
college, because we would do nothing to diminish the pleasure 
with which every-religious reader must peruse it in the book. 
It is a beautiful illustration that true religion is the same in 
every age. ‘There is no love to Christ without conviction of 
sin: no conviction of sin without a knowledge of the law; 
and no true acquaintance with any of these things, until a man 
is taught by his own experience. ‘The secret of all Shepard’s 
perseverance and success was, that he was taught of God. 

It is strong confirmation of the truth of real religion, considered 
as an exercise of the heart, that in all ages its operations are the 
same. ‘I'he same views of truth produced essentially the same 
impressions on the soul. We find Augustine in his confes- 
sions, lamenting his sins, driven off from his self-righteousness, 
and taking shelter under the cross of Christ. It is remarkable 
that his speculations and his experience always kept pace with 
each other; and he became an orthodox believer as soon as he 
had an orthodox heart. We find the same process of experi- 
ence, the same heart-work in Owen, in Baxter, in Bunyan, in 
Whitefield, in Edwards, as in Shepard; men who were born 
in different ages; had different instructers ; and were educated 
in different churches. Now here is a remarkable phenomenon 
in the history of human nature; here are witnesses of differ- 
ent characters and different temperaments ; all of them habitu- 
ated to self-inspection ; who rise up from different quarters and 
bear the same testimony to the power of inward religion. This 
fact has the same relation to a correct interpretation of the Bible, 
that a star has to a telescope, or light to the eye. It is impossi- 
ble to understand the main truths of Christianity without see- 
ing their action on the heart. The worms of the ground 
might as well undertake to comprehend the worth and pur 
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s of a tree by crawling around its roots, and never seeing 
its blossoms or its fruits, as for a man to comprehend the gospel 
without feeling its sanctified action on his own soul. The 
truth is, every man refers moral principles to his own ideal 
world within ; he goes to the Bible for letters and words, but to 
his own breast for impressions and images ; and in the play 
between these opposite regions truth will be lost, unless the 
world within correspond to the world without. We mean here 
exactly what Paul means, when he says,—The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. 

We would most earnestly entreat all ministers of the gospel 
and private men, who are conscious to themselves of no 
such inward impressions to which to: refer the declarations 
of the Bible as are described in the life of Shepard, to paus 
and peruse the following reflections.— The Scriptures certainly 
seem to speak of a radical change; this isthe most natural 
import of the language of Christ and his Apostles. Nature 
is certainly bad enough to need it: and even the most callous. 
in the hours of reflection, are dissatisfied with themselves.- 
We all naturally tremble at the thought of appearing before 
God. But in addition to all this, we find a cloud of witnesses 
who come forward and say they have felt it; they were dis 
tressed for their sins, and they passed from a course of selfish 
ness and sensuality to the love of God. ‘Their whole life an 
swered thereto. ‘l'hese are the martyrs; and self-denying 
sufferers ; these are the pilgrims, who renounced their homes, 
crossed the waters, and made the wilderness blossom like the 
tose. ‘I'hese are the men who have built up the nobler virtues 
on the deeper feelings of the heart. ‘The argument is cumu 


lative, and every part of the system tallies. Itis like the ana 
lytic and synthetic proof, in chemistry—the strongest proof 
possible. What can a fan say? Observation and WScrip 


i 


ture both combine to show that, ez } t aman be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

This book is a curious illustration of the history of the 
times. Indeed, biography as Lord Bacon has observed, is, in 
some respects, a more faithful memorial of past transactions 
than professed history. By preserving some trifling incident, 
some fugitive speech, it often lets us into the character of the 
chief men ; and lays open the springs of events. We have 
sometimes been jealous whether partial representations and 
party feelings have not misrepresented the antagonists of the 
puritans; whether there were not some softening circum- 
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stances, which seduced the Episcopal party into their oppies. 
sive course; whether our fathers, opposed in their favorite 
speculations and goaded by oppression, did not use the black 
brush too much in painting their adversaries; and we haye 
sometimes been tempted to relieve our pity and indignation by 
the saving maxim that there were probably faults on both 
sides. This little volume throws light on this perplexity. It 
is amusing to see how exactly the character of Laud, in his 
treatment of our author, tallies with what Clarenden has said 
of him. Perhaps there are few persons, who have been trans- 
mitted to posterity with so just a delineation. Friends and 
foes; churchmen and puritans; public documents and private 
diaries have all said enough to communicate to us the most 
exact representation of his character. We can seem to see 
him, a litthe dapper man, wrapt up in his canonicals towering 
in the pride of place; insolent from authority; incapable of 
the least oppositi mm; now choking one of his own dependants 
with his lawn sleeves ; now throwing up his cap because some 
poor puritan preacher is condemned te have his nose slit; 
now sanctifying a church ; while he ts suppressing the very ge- 
nius of religion, bowing to the communion table, while he is 


opposing the religion of Jesus and endeavoring to impart that 
holiness to bread and wine and wood and stone, which he 
would be glad to exterminate from the heart of man; some- 
times falling into passion with a courtier, who wittily plays 
on his temper; and sometimes pitching his sanctity against 


Archy the king’s fool; to whom in point of abilities, he was un- 
doubtedly inferior ; in short, a hateful compound. of cruelty, 
oppression, pride and insolence; and all this covered over 


! 


by the cloak of a religion, which was, after all, his greatest 
crime. ‘There can be no mistake here. Kivery biogray Ly and 
pamphlet we take up of that period corroborates this represen- 
tation of his character. "The apologies of Clarendon and the 
exhibitions of his own diary are mofe fatal to his memory than 
any of the reproaches of the suffering puritans. Indeed, we 
are no believers in the doctrine of historical scepticism, which 
has sometimes been taught, as if, in the conflicts of party and 
the misrepresentations of opposing sects, truths must be lost. 
We believe on the contrary, that every public man finally 
finds his level. Not only actions but motives are at length 
pretty clearly seen. A few bigots may be found, who doubt 
whether, in the moral arithmetic, two and two make four. 
But these are exceptions. The ocean becomes settled, and 
every impartial eye can see the pebbles at the bottom. 

We shall insert a short extract of Shepard’s account of his 
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treatment by Laud, as it is an exquisite morsel to shew the 
character of the men and the times, the irritability and pride 
of the prelate, and the meekness of the humble preacher of 
Christ. 

“ Dec. 16, 1630, I was inhibited from preaching in the Diocess of London 
by Dr. Laup, Bishop of that Diocess. As soon as I came in the morning 
about 8 of the clock, falling into a fit of rage he asked me what degree | had 
taken in the University. I answered, I was master of Arts. He asked me 
of what Colledge, I answered of Emanuel. He asked me how long | had 
lived in his Diocess? I answered 3 years and upwards. He asked who 
maintained me all this while, charging me to deal plainly with him, adding 
withal that he had been more cheated and equivocated with by some of my 
malignant faction than ever man was by Jesuit. At the speaking of which 
words he looked as though blood would have gushed out of his face, and did 
shake as if he had been haunted with an ague fit,—to my apprehension, by 
reason of his extreme malice and secret venome. I desired him to excuse 
me. He fell then to threaten me and withal to bitter railling, calling me all 
to nought, saying—‘ You prating coxcomb, do ycu think all the learning is 
in your brain?’ He pronounced his sentence thus. I charge you that you 
neither preach, read, marry, bury, or exercise any ministerial functions in 
any part of my Diocess; for if you do, and I hear of it, 111 be upon your 
back and follow you wherever you go, in any part of this kingdom, and so 
everlastingly disenable you. I besought him not to deal so in behalf of a 
poore town,—here he stoppt me in what I was going to say—* a poor town ! 
You have made a company of seditious factious bedlams. And what do you 
prate to me of a poor town?’’ I prayed him to suffer me to catechise on the 
Sabbath days, in the afternoon. He replied, ‘“‘ spare your breath, I'll have 


no such fellows prate in my Diocess. Get you gone! And make your com- 


plaints to whom you will!” So away I went—and blessed be God that |] 


may go to HIM.” 

We have in this book a spécimen of the first clergy of New 
England. Shepard was but a single star in a noble and 
bright constellation, men, who formed the soul and spirit of 
this community. He seems to have walked in great harmony 
with his brethren; and, though a strict Calvinist, he took the 
right side, when those principles seemed to be strutting up into 
antinomianism. When the opinions of Mrs. Hutchinson were 
distinctly the contrary, Shepard was a firm friend to the Or 
thodox faith. It has always seemed to us, that this event has 
not received all the explanation it is capable of. Although 
antinomianism is a natural off shoot of high Calvanism; a spu 
rious sucker round that venerable tree, yet it never appeared to 
us, that the chief difficulties respecting Mrs. Hutchinson origin- 
ated in religion. Winthrop was Governor; a ian whose for- 
tune as well as his abilities and virtues, pointed him out as 
the fit person for a lasting rule in the Colony. While he was 
in the bloom of his reputation, universally venerated and 
obeyed, young Vane and Mrs. Hutchinson came over, the one 
in 1635, and the other the following year. The father of 
Vane was secretary of state in England; and all the colony 
were delighted to have the son and heir of so noble a person- 
age come among them. [is deportment was grave; he was 
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a professor of religion in its strictest form; and these things 
with his youth, caused a party to be immediately formed in 
his favor. He was elevated to the highest office, even the 
guiernatorial chair. Respecting his abilities, what shall we 
suy ‘ Hume pronounces him a fool of an author; writing 


c 
poihing but mystics; and Sir John Mackintosh equals him to 
Lord Bacon. But let him stand where he may (and 


doubtless the truth lies somewhere between these extremes) 
it is not very probable that Winthrop could be very well pleas- 
ed to see himself superseded in the affections of the people, by 
a boy,—who, whatever were his abilities, could neither have the 
judginent nor experience of his accomplished competitor. 
4% ve think appears in the Journal of Winthrop, though he 
Is Ver ol and cautious, and on the whole an upright man, 
Pa were formed ; and Winthrop, among all the thinkers, 
W re to regain his influen perhaps resume the chair 
0 . ‘This Vane pi ‘ipated ; and his resource 
v rm another party, suitable to his genius, on more re- 
fii: principles of religion \irs. Hutchinson was his instru- 
meut; and she derived all he portance from being the ball 
b il between these antagonist powers. Mr. Cotton sup- 
ported her, and Mrs. Cotton w the friend of Vane.—lIt was 
alm wholly a political dispute; and this we say, because 
so! have been disposed to amuse themselves at the absurdity 
of our fathers in distracting themselves and the country about 
s} ng hairs and forming shadowy distinctions in religion. 
Peshaps there was some absurdity in the case; but it is an 
a which has cleaved, \ apprehend, to all political 
tt ins, from the time when Joab sent the wise woman 
to David, down to the day when Sir Henry Vane used Mrs. 
H uinson for his stalking horse, or Mr. Van Buren wrote his 
la i omprehensible letter. 

Perhaps it may be asked how it was possible that the 


churches of New England composed of the very bolted wheat 
of the mother country, and watched over and wept for by such 
pastors as Shepard, should so early and at last so entirely de- 
part from the faith and purity on which they were first set- 
tled. We apprehend that seeds of declension were very early 
sown. ‘There was one fatal mistake ; very natural to be sure 
to d men in their situation; but which made all their 
strictness and jealousy of the Church ;—all their battlements, to 
become as so many lodgements for any enemy, who was at 
last to overwhelm them. This was the opinion of Mr. Cot- 
ton. which unhappily prevailed, that none but Church mem- 
bers should be voters or capable of offices of trust and power. 
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This immediately filled the church with hypocrites and design- 
ing men; people, who would make any profession for the sake 
of gratifying their darling ambition.—We think there was a 
perceptible difference between the second generation and the 
first; and a still greater difference between the third and se 
cond.—Religion, instead of that free and unconstrained air. 
which it ought to wear, and which it always will wear when 
it is an unforced emanation of the heart; soon put on all the 
tight-lacing and artificial folds of a human dress. Men were 
orthodox because they musi be so; they were moral because 
it was popular; and the form of godliness remained when 
the power was lost. ‘The Church soon become a soil in which 
every heresy might be sown. ‘To this add the corrupting in 
fluence of prosperity and foreign war, and we cannot wonder 
that even Puritanism on its own ground stood degenerate. 
The change was gradual. But when we bring the two ex 
tremities together how great the contrast! Where they had 
poverty and virtue; we have « pulence and crime ; where they 
preached the Gospel, we have Unitarianism ; where they saw 
the sanctuary, we behold the theatre and the ball-room ; where 
they beheld a church, venerated and enjoying its rights ; we 
behold the very furniture of the communion table pilfered by 
those, who deny the existence Ol churches, and are pre} r 
ing to pronounce the sacrament a sensual indulgence ; where 
they saw the majestic form of truth ; we behold a Gospel with 
out a cross; a Saviour without a crown: a tomb without a 
resurrection; a Bible without inspiration, and a God without 
justice. How is the cold become dim ! How is the nLOSTt 
fine gold changed! tne stones of the sanctuary are poured 
out in the top of every street. 

We tender our thanks to Mr. Adams for the service he has 
done in presenting to the Churches this interesting volume. 
We earnestly hope the very judicious remarks he has append 
ed to it, will tend to bring the principles of its pious author 
into notice; and attract the sympathy and prayers of all 
hearts, which beat with his spirit, to the spot where he once 
labored and prayed. It must be a satisfaction to the Editor 
of this volume to know, that he stands on the spot where 
Shepard once preached and prayed; but infinitely greater 
must be the satisfaction of endeavoring to support the same 
cause, to which Shepard gave his life and soul.—'Though 
times are changed ; thongh he cannot look to an adjacent sem- 
inary, one devoted to Christ and his Church, for sympathy and 
support ; though the spirit of Laud without an honest avowal 
of it, has since passed into a lax creed; and can use the 
rod of persecution with the sickening cant of liberality in its 
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mouth ; yet let him remember that there are still hearts who 
sympathize with him ; and hands that are still lifted up in 
prayer, for his success in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, to the 
Pilgrim’s God. 


[The character of the following Letter will be best understood from the 
perusal of it. Suffice it here to say, that it proposes not to continue and ad- 
vance the controversy between its author and his opponent, but only to cor- 
rect misrepresentations ; otherwise we should not publish it. Indeed, we had 
intended to publish nothing more of this controversy, and we accordingly so 
declared ourselves in a note to our friends and patrons, accompanying our 
January number. Inasmuch, however, as the views of Dr. Taylor have been 
thrice’ 


exhibited, and Dr. Tyler’s but twice ;—as Dr. Tyler complains of mis- 
representations which he wishes to correct; and as Dr. Taylor has ocecu- 
pied more than twice the number of pages occupied by Dr. Tyler ; we have 
concluded, on the whole, to insert his Letter following in the miscellaneous 
department of the present number: and with this we have done with the con- 
troversy. If our brethren wish to carry it on, they have a perfect right to do 
it, but they must seek some other vehicle of communication with the public, 
besides our pages. | 


DR. TYLER’S LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPIRIT OF 


THE PILGRIMS 


Mr Epiror: 


In the prospectus accompanying the first number of the 
present volume of your work, I noticed the following statement. 
“Several months ago, at the earnest solicitation of a number of 
its contributors and patrons, its pages were opened to a discus- 
sion between different classes of persons professing the orthodox 
faith, but differing in some respects ; and something of this de- 
scription has been inserted in most of its numbers since ; but 
the discussions have not been acceptable to many readers, and 
after the conclusion of the next number of what is now in 
progress, this species of matter, so far as strictly controversial, 
will be excluded.” 

If any thing which has proceeded from my pen, has given 
just occasion for dissatisfaction to any portion of the Christian 


* It ought to be said that Dr. Taylor’s letter to Dr. Hawes in our number for March, 
1232, was inserted not at his request or that of any of his friends, but as an article in 
which it was supposed our readers generally, whether they approved or not, would 
fee! some interest, and which they would wish to preserve. 
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community, I most sincerely regret it, and shall be glad to do 
any thing in my power to make reparation. Whiat [ have 
written, | wrote from an imperious sense of duty, and I hav 
had the happiness to know, that it has met with the approba 
tion of many of your readers; and very strong desires have 
been expressed to me by some of the most influential friends 
and supporters of your work, that I would prolong the discus 
sion. but under present circumstances, it is with extreme re 
luctance that [ ask the favor of occupying another pa 
There are two or three considerations, however, which, | am 
persuaded, cannot fail to convince both you and your readers 
that | am entitled to some further indulgence. 

In the first place |r. [ay ) fits occupt “(| nearly LWice 
the number of pages in the Spirit of the Pilgrims that 1 hay 
done. On what principle is he entitled to this double privi 


lege ? 

Secondly—Since the publicatio my last communication, 
a Review of im Remarks, of fort pazes, has appeared in t 
Christian Spectator, in which €t am charged with having ad 
vanced opinions, which not only lead to the worst of her 
but which involve the most horrid blasphemy. Immediatel 
after this Review appeared, [ inquired of the Editor, if I migh 
reply to it in the Spectator, and was given to understand tha 
no reply would be admitted, unless it was “a short letter 
page or two,” to be accompanied by as many notes and com 


ments as he might see fit to append to it. 

Third/y—Both in the Review just mentioned, and in Di 
Taylor’s last reply to me, my views on several points, are en 
tirely misrepresented, and I stand charged before the publi 
with maintaining opinions which [ not only disbelieve, but re 
ject with abhorrence. 

In view of these facts, I submit the question to you, whether 

Lam not entitled to a further hearing. 
But as some of your readers have expressed a desire that the 
controversy might not be prolonged, I will waive, for the pres 
ent, any further discussion of the points at issue between Dr 
Taylor and myself, and only ask the privilege of correcting 
some of the misrepresentations to which I have alluded. 

I. My views of the divine permission of sin, are entirely 
misrepresented. Lam represented as maintaining that “ sin isa 
good thing”—“ good in itself” —“ the only real good to man” 
that “to sin is the very end of man’s creation, the highest end 
of his being, the chief end of man”—and that when men sin 
“they do the very best thing they can do.” 

That this is a fair representation of my views, cannot surely 
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be believed by any one who has read what I have published 
with attention and candor. So far from having maintained 
what is here imputed to me, I have maintained directly the 
contrary—that sin is an evil, infinitely hateful—that it tends to 
evil, and evil only; and if 1 have maintained that it is the 
means or occasion of good, [ have maintained that it is so, only 
by being overruled and counteracted in its tendencies. In this 
sense only have I maintained that it is he necessary means 
of the greatest good,—a position on which so many changes 
have been rung by Dr. Taylor and the Christian Spectator. | 
explained in my first communication, the sense in which I 
adopted this position. I said, “ If the existence of sin is not, on 
the whole, for the best, and in this sense, the necessary means 
of the greatest good, God would not have forecrdained its ex- 
istence.” And does the position that sin is, on the whole, for 
the best, imply that sin is good in itself? Does it imply any 
more than that God will so overrule the sin which exists, and 
counteract its tendencies, as to bring to pass a greater amount 
of good, than would be realized if sin had not existed ? 
That this is all which I intended to express Dj the positic n, Dr. 
Taylor has been fully apprized ; for i stated explicitly im my 
last communication, that in the sense which he attached to the 
position, I did not adopt it, nor was it maintained by any of the 
orthodox ; for he might be challenged to show that any ortho- 
dox writer has maintained that sin is the means of good in any 
other sense, than as it is overruled and counteracted in its ten- 
dencies. Still, strange as it may seem, Dr. Taylor persists in 
representing me as maintaining that “sin is not an evil”—and 
that when men sin, “they do the very best thing they can 
do;” and says he is “ not to be stultified into the admission” that 
this is a misrepresentation. 

The Reviewer in the Christian Spectator, goes so far as to 
say, that I have “ asserted that sin is a good thing.” When and 
where have I asserted this? Will the Reviewer be so good as 
to quote this assertion with reference to book and page. That 
I have asserted this in express terms will not be pretended. 
The most that will be said in vindication of this charge, is, that 
I have asserted that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good, and that this implies, in the opinion of the Reviewer, 
that sin is a good thing. On the same ground he might charge 
me with having asserted that “ God is the responsible author of 
sin” —that “ man is doomed to sin by a natural and fatal ne- 
cessity”—that he is “ naturally unable to avoid sin and become 
holy, and therefore is not a moral agent”—that “ the terms of 
salvation, and the exhibition of motives to comply with them, 
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are a delusive mockery”—that “ the true and only reason why 
sinners are lost, is not that they do not act, but that God does 
not”—that “ regeneration by the Holy Spirit is unnecessary”— 
that “in respect to any capacity for happiness from the olyjects 
of right affection, man, as he is constituted by his Maker, is 
like a stone or a corpse”—that “the divine lawgiver is a de 
ceiver”—that God “ is a criminal tempter”—that in no respect 
is “Satan more truly criminal as a tempter than, God is’—that 
“if he [Satan,] does it [tempts] to secure the final and endless 
ruin of others, so does God”—that we ought “ to praise God fo 
allthe sin which we and others have ever committed”—that we 
ought “ to take pleasure in other men’s sins, and do what we cai 

to forward thecommission of them” wna “to sin and be damn- 
ed to all eternity is the result and the sole result in respect to the 
greater part of mankind, designed, preferred and purposed }) 
their Maker”—that “those who are finally lost, are doomed ex 

clusively to sin and everlasting burnings, that the smoke of 
their torment may endear heaven to the saved”—that “ celestial] 
spirits, if they utter truth in their songs, praise God 1 not that 
he vindicates his law and sustains his throne by the punishment 
of beings who have violated every will of his; but for exact 

ly fulfilling the sole purpose of their creation: they praise God 
for that peculiar delight, those higher and exquisite raptures 
which they could enjoy only | yy means of the agonies of othe: 

in everlasting fire’—that “the worst kind of moral action is 
the best”—and that “mankind are bound to believe that they 
shall please and glorify God more by sin, than by obedience, 
and therefore to act accordingly ;’—for he insists that all these 
things are involved in the positions which I have maintained. 
But is it lawful to charge a writer with having asserted thing 

which he has not asserted, merely because in our opinion they 
necessarily follow from other things which he has asserted ? 
Has not Dr. Taylor said, “It is confessedly unauthorized to 
charge opinions upon any man on the ground of mere infer 
ence”? How much more unauthorized must it be, to charge a 
man with having asserted what he not only has not affirmed, 
but has repeatedly and explicitly denied. 

That I have denied that sin is a good thing, the Reviewer 
admits. He says, “If Dr. Tyler should say, that he utterly 
denies that sin is a good thing, we answer, that we are fully 
aware of this, and regard it as a peculiarly grateful fact. But 
then Dr. Tyler also assERTS THAT SIN IS A GOOD THING 
—and is a man to be allowed without correction, to say that 
which is not true half of the time, because he says that w hic h 
is true the other half?” pp. 485, 486. I shall not allow my- 
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self to comment on passages like this. "The candid reader will 
know how to appreciate them. 

In regard to the position that sin is the necessary means of 
the greatest good, I wish here to say, that it is not a position of 
my coining, nor one which I ever should have coined. It was, 
I believe, first brought into use by Dr. Taylor himself.* He 
said in the note to his Concio ad Clerum, that it is ‘a common 
assumption, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
food,’ Supposing that he meant to give a fair representation 
of the “common” notions which prevail in relation to the di- 
vine permission of sin, | understood him to use this language to 
denote the same as the following position : that God will over- 
rule all the sin which exists, and so counteract its tendencies, 
as to bring to pass a greater amount of good, than would have 


been realized, if sin had never existed. In this sense | adopt- 
ed the position, and in no other; and in no other sense have I 
ever vindi ‘ated it. ln any ¢ ther sense, | have ut erly disclaim- 
ed it. If this is not the sense in which Dr. ‘Pay lor meant to 
be understood ;—if he meant by the position that “sin is a 
good thing “ood in itself ind that when men sin, “ they 
do the best thing they can do ;’—then he has entirely a 
resented the views of his brethren, ne saying that this is <¢ 
‘common assumption ;” for no orthodox divine has ever ak 


tained such a posit yn. 

In reply to my remark, that none of the orthodox maintain 
the theory that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, if that theory is to be understood in the sense given to 
it by Dr. Taylor, he says, “That is, if Dr. Tyler and others 


have contradicted them ves, they have not maintained that 

* T will not say that this form of expression never used by any writer, before it 
was brought forward by Dr. Taylor ; but 1 do not recollect ever io have seemrit. 

t That I had reason to suppose that this tl f which Dr. Taylor originally 
used this Janguage, will appear by the fo owing ¢ rom the Christian Spectator 
for Sept 1830. In the Review of Bx m ) the permission of sin, it is said, “ In as- 
cribing to Dr. Bellamy, the theory, that sin is ¢ cess veans of the wreatest good, 
it is but just to remark, that he proposes it ottel hn orm of a mere hypothesis, or as 
what may be trne. Thus he says, ‘it easy et here be more holiness 
and happiness in th» angelic world, than nisery bad been forever unknown 
In other instances, however, he ¢ lopts the ! rf s ‘ ssertion. He states too, 
that ‘if God had pleased, he could h ve hu re the existence of sin” And this, he 
supposes, might have heen done in perfect consistency with free-agency. It is obvious 
therefore, that Dr. Be! lamy , in part of bis reasoning, proceeds on the supposition, that 
sin is the necessary means of the rreatess 1.” P 531 That Dr. Be llamy has af- 
firmed, In so Many words, that sin is the necessa means of the orreatest rood, will 
not be pretended. Yet the Reviewer ascribes to him this theory. And why? Be- 
cause he maintains, that “ if God had pleased, he could have hindered the existence of 


sin ;” and that there may be eternally more hela ss and ha ippine ss in the angelic 
peas A than if sin and misery had been forever unknown.” Now it will not be denied, 
that the views of Bellamy on this subject, have been adopted by the orthodox of New 
England generally. 
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sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, the matter 
of fact to the contrary notwithstanding.” Now I appeal to 
Dr. Taylor, whether this is a fair and candid statement. How 
have I contradicted myself? I explained the sense in which | 
adopted the position, and is it contradicting myself to say, that 
Ido not adopt it in a different sense? I have no wish to 
vindicate this particular phraseology. I never considered it 
a happy form of expression. It is the language in which Dr. 
Taylor has chosen to exhibit the views of his brethren. 
What [ maintain, is, that if it means, what he now says it 
means, it entirely misrepresents them, and Dr. ‘Taylor is in 
duty bound to correct the misrepresentation. 

Dr. Taylor says, “If Dr. Tyler will explicitly declare, that 
all he means when he asserts that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, is, not that it is the means of 
as great good as holiness would be in its stead, but simply 
that God counteracts its evil tendencies to such an extent, and 
causes so much good to follow it, that in this way he glorifies 
himself, though not more than he would be glorified, by the 
universal obedience of his subjects, his statement will have my 
hearty concurrence. Whatever objections [ might have to the 
language of his theory,” &c. And who, let me ask, is the 
author of this language? Does it become Dr. Taylor to find 
fault with the language of this theory, when that language i 
hisown? Dr. Taylor constantly assumes the fact that this is 
the “common” language of those whose views he is opposing ; 
whereas, so far as I know, it was never employed by any of 
the orthodox to express their views, till it was first introduced 
by Dr. Taylor. It certainly was not in “common” use. The 
state of the case is this. Dr. 'Taylor has given a representa- 
tion of the views of his brethren in his own language. Some 
of them have adopted this language in a certain sense. In 
commenting on their views, he gives to the language a differ- 
ent sense, and insists that it must be understood in this sense, 
and in no other; and charges upon them the opinions which 
the language thus interpreted, conveys. They say to him 
we reject this meaning. We never adopted the language in 
this sense; and if it must be thus interpreted, we disclaim it 
altogether. He then charges them with contradicting them- 
selves, and using language very improperly ! 

The course which Dr. Taylor and the Christian Spectator 
have taken in relation to this subject, is truly astonishing. 
They seem determined to fasten upon their brethren the stigma 
of maintaining, that “sin isa good thing’—that “ in every 
act of sin, we have done the very best thing we could do”— 
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and consequently, that we ought “to praise God for all the 
sins which we and others have ever committed”—and “to 
take pleasure in other men’s, and to do whatever we can to 
forward the commission of them.” And why is this, when 
they must be conscious, that these views are rejected by their 
brethren with abhorrence ? 

But let us return to the statement with which Dr. Taylor 
says he should be satisfied. And here permit me toask, why 
is he so anxious to limit the good which God can effect by 
overruling sin and counteracting its evil tendencies? That 
God can “bring good out of evil” to some extent, Dr. ‘Tay- 
lor admits. And why not admit that he can do this to any 
extent he pleases? Js any thing too hard for the Lord ? 
Is there any thing revolting in the thought, that God should 


entirely defeat the designs of his enemies, and make their 
wrath to praise him, and so overrule all their wickedness as to 
make it subserve his benevolent “at ions f This is the posi- 
tion which I maintain. 1 | ve that the wrath of man 


shalt praise God, and that the remainder of wrath he will 
restrain ; that is, that God will overrule all the sin that ever 
has existed, or that ever will exist, in such a manner as to get 
glory to himself ;—and that all the sin which he sees could 
not be thus overruled, he will restrain, or prevent. I believe, 
that as in the case of Joseph’s brethren, when they meant evil, 
God meant it unto good ; so in every other case, when sin- 
ners mean evil, God means it unto good ; and that he will so 
overrule all sin, and “bring good out of the evil, by coun- 
teracting its evil tendencies and other interpositions,”’ as event- 
ually to bring to pass a greater amount ot cood, than would 
have been realized if all had remained holy. Is this “ a re- 
volting dogma?” Is it a doctrine involving such blasphemy, 
and leading to such disastrous consequences, as 
by Dr. Taylor and the Reviewer 

Since sin does exist, and does tend to infinite evil; must 
it not be the desire of every benevolent being, that, if pos- 
sible, it may be so overruled and counteracted, as not to be, on 
the whole, a detriment to the universe? And is there any 
thing dishonorable to God in the supposition that he can, and 
that he will thus overrule it ? 

The Reviewer in the Christian Spectator, says, “ This is 
the peculiarity of Dr. T'aylor’s system—He suggests as the 
possible alternative presented to the divine mind, the existence 
of sin on the one hand, and on the other, the non-existence of 
the best system.” p. 467. This, however, so far from being the 
peculiarity of Dr. T'aylor’s system, is the very system which he 


is represented 
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opposes—the system of those whom he represents as holding 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good. They 
maintain that God chose the present system, because notw ith 

standing the evil which it contains, it is the best system—en- 
tirely, absolutely the best—the best practicable, and the best 
conceivable. Consequently, according to them, the actual al 

ternative presented to the divine mind, was the existence of 
sin, on the one hand, and the non-existence of the best sys 

tem on the other. But according to Dr. Taylor’s theory, the 
present is not the best system ; for it supposes that the system 


would be better if sin and misery did not exist. According to 
him, the present system Is ver) Imiperfer t. and very different 
from what God, all things considered, prefers it should be 
He would much prefer a different system if he could bring it 
to pass; but as that is impossible, he has adopted the pres 
system. 


The Revie vel proceeds, “ God. acct rding to this hy pot he 
sis, adopted the best moral system, preferring that every sub 
ject should obey rather than disobey his law, and yet 
knowing that sin would exist under this system, he preferred 
its existence, rather than not adopt the system.” But how 
can Dr.'l’aylor or the Reviewer say, that God adopted the 
best moral system, when they strenuously maintain that a dif 
ferent moral system, (viz. one of perfect holiness,) would 
infinitely better than the one which he has adopted ! 

But the Reviewer doubtless means that God has adopted 
the best practicable system—a system which will result in 
much good as he is able to bring to pass; but infinitely | 
than he would be glad to bring to pass, if he could. The 
real point of (lillerence, therefore, between Dr. Taylor and his 
opponents, is, whether the Almighty is able to do what he 
would be glad to do—which seeins to ine very much like the 
question, whether he is indeed the Almightly, and whether his 
counsel shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure—a 
point which seems to be settled, if his own word may be taken 
in evidence. 

The Reviewer says, “ The doctrine that sin is the neces 
sary means of the greatest good, is maintained by all Supra 
lapsarian Calvinists and especially by those who in this country 
are called Hopkinsians—when, therefore, we speak of the the- 
ory of Dr. T'yler, we intend the theory or scheme which in- 
volves the theory that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, of which Dr. Tyler is the advocate.” p. 465. 
The design of this statement is sufficiently obvious. Dr. 
Taylor also says, “I have denied or questioned some of the 
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theories of Dr. Tyler and a Few OTHER MEN, while in these 
very matters [ accord more fully with the great majority of 
the orthodox clergy, than does Dr. ‘Tyler himself.” p. 83. 

In what sense I am the advocate of the theory, that sin ig 
the necessary means of the greatest good, has been already 
explained. I maintain that God will overrule the existence of 
sin fur good, and thus bring to pass a greater amount of good 
than if sin had not existed. But this sentiment is not peculiar 
to the high Hopkinsians, or Supralapsarian Calvinists ; but 
has been maintained by all who believe that God could have 
prevented the existence of sin in a moral universe. It is in- 
deed impossible to admit one of these sentiments and reject the 
other, without impeaching the benevolence of God. If God 
could have prevented all sin in the moral universe, and if he 
saw that a universe of perfect holiness would be, on the whole, 
better than one comprising sin and its miseries; why did he 
not prevent the existence of sin? Lask in the language of 
Dr. Taylor, “ must not infinite benevolence accomplish all the 
good itcan?” Since, then, sin does exist, if we admit that 
God could have prevented it and secured universal holi- 
ness, we must conclude that he permitted it because he saw 
that it was best, on the whole, that it should exist; in other 
words, because he saw that he could overrule it for good. 

Now, [ ask, what Calvinistic divine, either Supralapsarian, 
or Sublapsarian, has ever maintained the theory that God 
could not have prevented the existence of sin in a moral uni 
verse ; or who has undertaken to account for the existence of 
sin on this supposition? ‘That this is the theory adopted by 
those who deny the doctrine of foreordination, is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the controversies on this subject. 

3ut L ask what writer, claiming to be a Calvinist, (excepting 
Dr. Taylor and his associates) has ever taken this ground? 

As | am represented as differing on this point from “the 
great majority of the orthodox clergy ;” I hee leave to introduce 
in this place, a few extracts from some of the theological writ- 
ers of New England. 

President Edwards—“ Objectors may say, God cannot always prevent 
men’s sins, unless he act contrary to the free nature of the subject, or with- 
out destroying men’s liberty. But will they deny that an cmnipotent and 
infinitely wise God could possibly invent and set before men such strong 
motives to obedience, and have kept them before them in sucha manner, as 
should have influenced all mankind to continue in their obedience, as the 
elect angels have done, without destroying their liberty ?” 

Decrees and Election, Sec. 19. 


“ Sin may be anevil thing, and yet that there should be such a disposal 
and permission that it should come to pass may be a good thing.”’ 
Treatise on the Will p. 339. 
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« God does not will sin as sin, or for the sake of any thing evil; though 
it be his pleasure so to order things, that He permitting, sin will come to 
pass ; for the sake of the GREAT GOOD THAT BY HIS DISPOSAL, SHALL BI 
THE CONSEQUENCE.” Id. p. 343. 

Dr. Bellamy. ‘“ We agree, that if God had pleased, he could have hin 
dered the existence of sin, and caused misery to be forever unknown in h 
dominions, with as much ease as to have suffered things to take their pré 
ent course.’ Works. Vol. IL. p. 126. 


“For the doctrine of the wisdom of God inthe permission of sin, suppost 
sin in itself, and in all its natural tendencies,to be infinitely evil, infinitely c 
trary to the honor of God, and good of the system. For he rein consists the w 
dom of God in the affair, not in bringing good out of good, but in bringi 
infinite good out of infinite evil, and never suffering one sin to happen in 
all his dominions, but which, notwithstanding its infinitely evil nature and 
tendency, infinite wisdom can and will overrule to greater good on th 
whole. Id. p. 145. : 

“ Now since it is a plain facts that sin and misery do take place in the sys 
tem; methinks that every one who is a friend to God and to the syste) 
should rejoice with all his heart to hear, that the seed of the woman 1 


bruise the serpent’s head, bring glory to God, and good to the system, out 
all the evil, that ever has taken place, or ever will ; (and the more good 1 
better ;) and so completely disappoint the devil.’ Id. p. 171. 


Dr. Hopkins—* Moral evil is, in itself considered, in its own nature and 
tendency, most odious, hurtful and undesirable; but in the hands of O 
nipotence, infinite wisdom and goodness, it may be introduced into the 
perfect plan and system, and so disposed, and counteracted in its natu 
tendency, as to be a necessary part of it, in order to render it most comp 
and desirable.”’ System. Vol. I. p. 114 

Dr. Dwight—“ That God could not prevent the existence of sin, cannot 
be maintained. He has prevented it in the dngels who kept their first es 
He prevented it in the person of Christ; who inhis human nature knew n 
sin. He has promised that he will prevent it, and he will therefore certain 
ly prevent it in the spirits of just men made perfect in the heavens. Should 
it. be said, that these things by their own voluntary agency,and without 
any interference, or inflaence on the part of God, continue in a state of h 
ness ; I answer ; this supposition affects not the point at all; for God plainly 
could have created every moral agent with exactly the same attributes, 
placed them in exactly the same circumstances, with those several virtuous 
beings who persist in holiness. Whatever we suppose to be the means, by 
which they are preserved from sin, those very means he certainly could 
have used, to preserve in the same effectual manner ALL OTHERS.” 

System of Theol. Vol. 1. pp. 244, 24° 

“Tt will not be denied, that God is both able and disposed to plan 
PERFECT sysTEM OF Goop. It follows, therefore, that he certainly has 
planned such a system. Whatever accords not with his pleasure upon the 
whole, accords not with this system; this being the thing, which is agreea- 
able to his pleasure ; but must be defective or superfluous; out of place, or 
out of time ; aside from, or contrary to, the perfection of the system. Con- 
sequently, if the actions of voluntary beings be not, upon the whole, accor- 
dant with the pleasure of God, he was not only unassured of the accon- 
plishment of the end, which he proposed in creating and governing the uni- 
verse ; but he entered upon this great work without knowing that it would 
be accomplished ; and was originally certain that the peRrect coop, which 
he proposed, would never exist.”’ Id. p. 239. 

Dr. Strong.—‘* Human incapacity to bring the greatest possible good out 
much evil—much sin—and much misery, is no argument that an infinite 
God cannot do it. Benevolence and Misery, p. 15. 


“We ought to have such confidence in the wisdom and goodness of God, 


VOL. VI.—NO. V. 25 
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when he tells us some creatures shall be always miserable under punish- 
ment, as to believe, that the eternal happiness of every creature and the 
greatest happiness of the whole, are incompatible ; and cannot come together 
into that plan or scheme of existence and government, which are the best 


possible. Id. 120. 


Dr. Beecher.—** God loves holiness, and abhors sin, and was able to pre- 
vent its existence. He could have forborne to create whom he foresaw would 
rebel, or he was able to keep them from falling. But he did not doit. Ab- 
horring evil with all his heart, and able to keep it out of his dominions, he 
permitted it to enter.” 


Sermon at the Funeral of Obookiah. yp. 5. 


Dr. Payson.—‘‘ Why God should permit angels or men to fall, we cannot 
tell. That he did permit them to fall is certain; because had he thought 
proper, he could doubtless huve prevented ther apostacy Sermons. p 13. 

Christian Spectator. —‘* Now, it is possible, that m iny th ngs, which in 
themselves are right, would not be for the be on the whole; and on the 
other hand, that many things are, on the whole, for the best, which in them. 
selves are wrong. I say this i possible ;—nay, it is certa The wars and 
bloodshed. the despotism and bondage, the subtilty and dishonesty, the folly 
and sin which oyerspread the earth, though in themselves wrong, are on the 
whole for the best.’’ Vol. I. p. 447 
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show, are involved in the theory of Dr. Taylor. This he does 
not deny ; but he insists that they are equally involved in the 


theory which I maintain. He says “Dr. Tyler himself re 
duces the great God to the necessity ¢ f choosing between two 
evils.” He asks also, * Will Dr. Tyler deny, that sin is truly 
contrary to the divine will—that God is exceedingly displeased 
with it? Let Dr. Tyler then show how God can be exceed- 
ingly displeased with it, and yet be perfectly happy.” I re- 
ply, that although God views sin as an evil in itself, and is 
exceedingly displeased with it, yet in view of the good which 
he can bring to pass by overruling it, and counteracting its 
evil tendencies, it is his pleasure that it should exist. And if 
the system is on the whole the best system; if it will result 
in a greater amount of good than any other system of which 
the divine mind could conceive ; then God must contemplate 
it with perfect and infinite satisfaction ; and it is impossible to 

* The reader is requested to consult the whole article from which this extract is 


taken, that he may see the difference between the views inculeated by the Christian 
Spectator in 1819, and those inculeated in the same work in 1832, 
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conceive that he could be more happy than he now is. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, he was not reduced to the necessi- 
ty of choosing between two evils ; for the system which he has 
chosen, taken as a whole, is, (to adopt the language of Dr. 
Dwight) ~ 6 perfect system of good.” But according to the 
theory of Dr. ‘Taylor, the present system is very imperfect 

system which will issue in infinitely less oood than a sy tem 
of perfect holiness. It isa system of course, on which God 
must look with everlasting regret. If all his creatures would 


obey his law, he would be more happy than he now is: and 
consequently he is not now perfectly happy. This Dr. Tay 
lor admits. He says, “It is admitted that what men have 


done to lmpair the | lessedness of God by sin, has not failed of 
its results in the actual diminution of his blessedness, com 
pared with what it had been, had they obeyed his perfect 
law.” p. 693. 


Again, | am represented as having attempted “to explore the 
counsels of God,” and “ to sovive the difficulties” which relate to 
the divine permission of sin. Dr. ‘Taylor says, “ Dr. Tyler, Dr. 
Woods and othe rs, are the men who speculate and theorize. 
and profess t ) fathom these high counsels of Go Re He al O 
quotes a pa sage from Dr. UOwirht as applicable to me, in 
which he compares “the attempts to solve the difficulties of 


this subject to those of an emmet, which from the top of his 
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of sin?) Far from it. I have gone no farther in accounting 


for the existence of sin, than Dr. Dwight, whose cautions on 
this subject, Dr. Taylor seems to think are so peculiarly appli- 
cable to me. Dr. Dwight, as we have seen, maintained as ful- 
ly as 1 have done, that God could have prevented sion, and 
secured universal holiness in his moral kingdom. He also 
maintained that God has planned a perfect system of good, 
and that the actions of voluntary beings, will all be made to 
conspire to the accomplishment of this plan. Consequently he 
did maintain, that God permitted sin, because he saw it to be, 
on the whole, best that it should exist. This is as far as I 
have gone. What are the particular reasons why sin is per- 
mitted—in what ways God will overrule it for good—or why 
he could not have secured as much good by preventing, as 
by permitting sin—I have not undertaken to show. ‘The Re- 
viewer in the Christian Spectator, does indeed represent me as 
maintaining, that “those who are lost, are doomed exclusively 
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to sin and everlasting burnings, that the smoke of their tor- 
ment may endear heaven to the saved, and result in joys, 
which otherwise they could never know! Celestial spirits, if 
they utter truth in their songs, praise God—not that he vin- 
dicates his law and sustains his throne by the punishment of 
beings who have violated any will of his—but for exactly ful- 
filling the sole purpose of their creation; the V praise God for 
that peculiar delight—those higher and « rquisite raptures, 
which they could enjoy only by means of the agonies of others 
in everlasting fire !—Dr. Tyler will have it, that a benevolent 
God could not be satisfied with the perfect holiness and perfect 
happiness of all his moral creatures ; but to raise to some high- 
er conceivable perfection the happiness of those who are 
saved,—they must owe it in no stinted measure to the eternal 
agonies of thedamned! Such is God—such is heaven, ac- 
cording to this theory.” pp. 478, 479. 

This carricature reminded me of the “ Great central gal- 
lows” of Dr. Channing ;—and permit me to say, that while 
it seems to have been drawn for a similar purpose, it contains 
a no less palpable and gross misrepresentation. I ask the Re- 
viewer, if, when he penned this paragraph, and other similar 
paragraphs in this Review, he realized what he was doing ? 
[ ask him with what feelings he can contemplate the use which 
is made of these representations, by the enemies of evangelical 
truth ? 

[ have not, as 1 said, undertaken to show, how God will 
bring good out of all the evil which exists. That he can bring 
good out of evil to some extent, Dr. ‘Taylor admits. ‘That he 
can do it to any extent he pleases, I infer from the perfections 
of his character. and from the declarations of his word. That 
sin exists is certain. That God is a benevolent being, hone 
will deny. ‘That “infinite benevolence must accomplish all 
the coood it can,” is a position of Dr. Taylor's. That AI- 
mighty power can accomplish all the good it desires, is a posi- 
tion to my mind, equally plain. Indeed, what do we mean 
when we say, God is Almighty, unless we mean that he can 
do whatsoever he sine? If then, it is, on the whole, his 
pleasure that all his creatures should be holy, he would never 
have suffered sin to come into being. ‘Thus far, the subject, 
to my mind, is plain. Farther than this I do not go. I main- 
tain with Dr. Dwight, that God can plan, and carry into ef- 
fect “A PERFECT SYSTEM OF Goop; and that “it can not 
be proved that the existence of sin, will in the end be a detri- 
ment to the universe ;’—and here I leave it. 

II. My views on the subject of depravity, are entirely mis- 
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represented. Both Dr. Taylor and the Reviewer represent me 
as maintaining that depravity is a physical attribute—that 
“the very constitution of the mind is depraved”—that depravi- 
ty is “an inherent property of man’s very nature, which 
amounts to an utter disquatific ation—an absolute natural in 
ability for right moral action ~and that man “is led to dis- 
obey rather than obey God, by the same cause, or the opera- 
tion of the same physic al ‘i ‘a his being, as that by which 
the lion is led to feed on flesh and not on grass.” 

Now what have I said to justify this representation ? 

[ have maintained, it is true, that the nature of man since 
the fall, differs as really from his nature before that event, as 
the nature of the lion differs from the nature of the ox. But 
is this maintaining that they differ in the same sense? When 
the prop! 1el Saya, Clan the E f i )} Lan change h i ; skin or the 
leopard his spots ; then may ye also do good, who are ac- 
customed to do evil—does he attirm, that sinners are unable 
to do good in the same sense that the Ethiopian is unable to 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots? And when Dr. 
Taylor said in his Concio ad Clerum, “ We say that the lion 
by nature eats flesh—the ox by nature eats grass—the tree by 
nature bears bad fruit”—and when he added, “ We mean by 
this, that the nature of the thing is such, that uniformly, in 
all its circumstances, it will be the cause or occasion of that 
which we assert ; that the lion, for example, is of such a na- 
ture, that he will eat flesh-——so when the Apostle asserts, that 
mankind are: by nature sinners, he must mean, that such is 
their nature,” &c.—Does the Re viewer suppose, that Dr. 'Tay- 
lor meant to affirm that the nature of a moral being, is the 
same as that of a lion, or an ox, or a tree? Why, then, is 
such a construction put upon my language ? 

I have maintained that mankind possess a native, heredita- 
ry propensity to evil ; but I have not undertaken to tell in what 
this propensity consists; nor do I pretend to be able to tell. 
That there are natural propensities, nobody doubts; yet who 
can explain them? Who can tell what it is in the nature of 
man, which lays the foundation of that affection which all pa- 
rents feel for their children, and which we denominate natural 
affection? Why is one man naturally mild, gentle, kind, pa- 
tient—and another naturally peevish, fretful, morose, irrasci- 
ble? That such distinctions exist, and that they have their 
foundation in the natures of different individuals, nobody ques- 
tions ; yet who can explain it? 

Dr. Taylor seems to suppose that a natural propensity to 
evil, “ amounts to an utter disqalification—an absolute natural 
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inability for right moral action.” But is it so? Has not the 
drunkard a propensity to drink? And has he ceased to bea 
moral agent, and is he doomed to drunkenness by “a natural 
and fatal necessity?” 'That wicked men have propensities to 
various kinds of sinful conduct, cannot be denied. But who 
ever supposed that these propensities imply the destruction of 
moral agency, and “ amount to a natural inability for right mor- 
al action?” Why then, should it be supposed that if mankind 
come into the world with a propensity to evil, they are “ doomed 
to sin by a natural and fatal necessity ?” Dr. ‘Taylor may be 
assured that I hold to no natural propensity to evil, which in- 
volves such a consequence. While | maintain that all men are 
naturally inclined to evil, 1 maintain that they are laid under 
no natural necessity to sin, but are as free and voluntary in 
every act of sin, as Adam was in his first transgression. 

Again—l have maintained, that human nature is not what 
it would have been if sin had never existed, but has undergone 
some change in consequence of the apostacy. But what this 
change is, | have not undertaken to tell :—much less have I 
affirmed that it is a change in the physical structure of the 
mind. Adam was naturally inclined to obey God. His pos- 
terity without exception, are naturally inclined to disobey him. 
‘This is plain matter of fact; and it is the truth of this fact, 
which we affirm when we say, that mankind possess a natural 
bias, or propensity to evil. 

The Reviewer says, “ We suppose Dr. Tyler to believe, that 
this propensity to sin, is itself sinful, or as another writer af- 
firms, is ‘ the essence of all sin.” That I have affirmed this, 
or any thing which necessarily implies it, 1 presume the Re- 
viewer will not pretend. On what ground, then, is this senti- 
ment imputed to me? Simply on the ground that it has been 
believed by others. Whether this is just, or candid, I submit 
to the conscience of the Reviewer. 

Had the Reviewer interpreted my language, as the Reviewer 
of Norton’s Views of Calvanism, ia the Christian Spectator for 
April, 1823, interpreted the language of Edwards, he would 
not have given this representation of my views. Edwards 
mentioned as explicitly as I have done, that mankind possess 
a native hereditary propensity to sin. Yet the writer* of the 
article just referred to, says, 

‘“‘ Whether this tendency, disposition, proneness, &c. be a voluntary or in- 
voluntary state of mind, whether the subject be accountable for it or not, he 


[Edwards] does not decide.”’ “If President Edwards pronounces this 
an evil, depraved propensity, he is careful to tell us in what sense it is evil, 





* This writer, itis well known, was Dr. Taylor himself. 
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viz: as it tends to that moral evil by which the subject becomes odious in the 
sight of God, and liable as such to be condemned. Thus he does not assert 
that this propensity is in itself sinful, and deserving of punishment, but sim- 

ly that it tends to, or is followed by those moral acts, by which the subject 
becomes ill-deserving.”’ 


Now why is this construction put upon the language of Ed- 
wards, and such a different construction put upon mine, es- 
pecially when all which I have affirmed is, that mankind come 
into the world with a propensity to evil, without affirming as 
Edwards has done, that this is “a very evil, depraved and per- 
nicious propensity?” Surely, if Edwards has not affirmed, that 
this propensity is itself sinful, much less have I affirmed this. 
But says Dr. Taylor, “ What if Pres. Edwards did in words 
maintain that man is born with a corrupt nature, or a propen- 
sity in his nature to sin—the question is, what did Pres. Ed- 
wards mean?” Very well—and what if I have maintained 
that man is born with a propensity in his nature to sin—the 
question is, what is my meaning? And what right, let me 
ask, had Dr. Taylor to give to my language a meaning entire- 
ly different from that which he gives to the same language, in 
the writings of Edwards? But says Dr. Taylor, “ If Edwards 
in these passages, asserts Dr. T'yler’s views, does he not contra- 
dict them in those which I cited?’ I answer, no. When or 
where have I affirmed that there is “any evil quality infused, 
implanted, or wrought into the nature of men by any positive 
cause or influence whatever, either from God or the creature ; 
or that man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in 
his heart, such as is any thing properly positive ?” 

According to Edwards, “‘ When God made man at first, he implanted in 
him two kinds of principles. There was an inferior kind, which may be 
called natural, being the principles of mere human nature; such as self-love, 
with those natural appetites and passions which belong to the nature of men, 
in which his love to his own liberty, honor and pleasure were exercised ; 
these when alone, and left to themselves, are what the Scriptures sometimes 
call flesh. Besides these, there were superior principles, that were spiritual, 
holy and divine, summarily comprehended in divine love ; wherein consisted 
the spiritual image of God, and man’s righteousness and true holiness ; 
which are called in Scripture, the divine nature. These principles may in 
some sense be called supernatural, being (however concreated or connate, 
yet) such as are above those principles, that are essentially implied in, or in- 
separably connected with mere human nature. When man sinned, and 
broke God's covenant, and fell under his curse, these superior principles left 
his heart. The inferior principles of self-love and natural appetite, which 
were given only to serve, being alone, and left to themselves, of course be- 
came ruling principles ; having no superior principles to regulate or control 
them, they became absolute masters of the heart. The immediate conse- 
quence of which was, a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things upside down, 
and the succession of a state of the most odious and dreadful confusion. Man 
did immediately set up himself, and the objects of his private affection as 


supreme, and so they took the place of God.’’—Treatise on Original Sin, pp. 
317—319. 
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Now Edwards maintains that the posterity of Adam come 
into the world destitute of those superior principles with which 
Adam was created, and that this constitutes the propensity to 
sin, of which he speaks. He says: 

“‘ As God withdrew spiritual communion and his vital gracious influence 
from the common Head, so he withholds the same from all the members, as 


they come into existence ; whereby they come into the world mere flesh, 
and entirely under the government of natural and inferior principles.” Id, 


p- 320. 

Now I ask, what have I said inconsistent with this? I have 
maintained that mankind come into the world with a propen- 
sity toevil. But I have not undertaken to tell in what this pro- 
pensity consists. Consequently, I have not said that it does 
not consist in the very thing in which Edwards says it does 
consist. 

Again—lI have maintained that the nature of man is not what 
it would have been, if sin had not existed, but has undergone 
some change in consequence of the original apos‘acy. "This 
also was a doctrine of Edwards, as appears from tne foregoing 
extracts. According to him, the superior principles which were 
implanted in man at his creation, and in which “ consisted the 
spiritual image of God,” constituted originally a part of his nature, 
as much as self-love, natural appetite, &c. for they were “concre- 
ated or connate.”* But mankind now come into the world des- 
titute of these superior principles; and this, according to Ed- 
wards, is the change which the nature of man has undergone 
in consequence of the original apostacy. Now I ask, what 
have I said, which is inconsistent with this view of the subject ? 

The reader can now judge of the correctness of Dr. 'Tay- 
lor’s representation, when he says, “ Pres. Edwards contradicts 
Dr. Tyler’s statements, no less explicitly than if it had been 
his direct object.” So far is this from being true, in my own 
apprehension, that I am not conscious of having made a state- 
ment on this subject, which is not in accordance with the state- 
ments of Edwards. Have I maintained that mankind come 
into the world with a propensity to sin ?—so did Edwards.— 
Have I maintained that this propensity is hereditary, trans- 
mitted in some way or other, from parent to child ?—So did Ed- 
wards. He says, “ In this place (Job xv : 14—16,) we are not 
only told how wicked man’s heart is, but also, how men come 
by such wickedness, even by being of the race of mankind by 
ordinary generation.” He says also, “ Without doubt David 
has respect to this same way of derivation of wickedness of 


* Will Dr. Taylor subscribe to this view of the original character of man ? 
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heart, when he says, Ps. li: 5. Behold 1 was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.”—Have 
J maintained that mankind do not come into the world 
with the same nature as that with which Adam was created ? 
This also, as we have seen, was maintained by Edwards. He 
maintained that Adam was created with ho lj prince iples , and 
with no propensity to sin; and that his posterity come into the 
world, destitute of holy principles, and with a propensity to sin. 
Every position, there fore, taken by me on this s ubject, which 
has been controverted by Dr. 'T aylor and the Reviewer, is in 
accordance with the views maintained by Edwards. 

Again—I am represented as maintaining, that a constitu 
tional propensity to sin, is necessary to render it possible for man 
to sin. ‘Thus the Reviewer says, “According to Dr. Tyler, 
man cannot sin without a constitutional propensity to sin.” And 
Dr. Taylor asks, “If no being can sin, without a constitution 
al propensity so sin, how came Adam to sin?” But where 
have I said or intimated, that no being can sin, without a con 
stitutional propensity tosin! What I have said is, that “ unless 
there is in man, a native bias, or tendency tosin, I see not that 
there is any real connexion between the sin of Adam and that 
of his posterity. Nor do I see that our nature is in any sensi 
the cause or reason of our sinning.” Is this maintaining, that 
a natural propensity to sin, is necessary to render it possible fot 
mantosin! ‘That Adam sinned without any natural propen 
sity to sin, is admitted. But Adam was not a sinner by na- 
ture. Nor was his sin in consequence of the sin of a progeni 
tor. But the Scriptures teach us that there is a real connexion 
between the sin of Adam and that of his posterity, and that we 
are all by nature sinners. ‘The question, therefore, which it 
became Dr. Taylor and the Reviewer to meet, was not, wheth 
er man can sin, without a natural propensity to evil—but how 
itcan be truly said, that our sin is in consequence of the sin of 
Adam, and that our nature is the cause or reason of our sin- 
ning, if we come into the world with the same nature as that with 
which Adam was created? If the posterity of Adam, do not 
possess any more natural bias, or propensity to evil, than he pos- 
sessed, why may it not be as truly said, that he was a sinner by 
nature, as that they are sinners by nature? But instead of 
meeting this question, they represent me as teaching the posi- 
tion that man cannot sin without a constitutional propensity to 
sin. Whereas the position which I have taken, is, that “ if all 
mankind come into the world with the same nature as that with 
which Adam was created, and which the child Jesus possessed ; 
then the only reason that they do not exhibit the same charac- 
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ter, must be that they are placed in DIFFERENT CIRCUM- 
STANCES.” 

In this connexion, I wish the reader to notice the following 
represei ation of Dr. Taylor : 

“T had spoken of the possibility that natural propensities for good, like 
those which led our first parents to sin, might prove the occasion of univer- 
sal sin to their posterity. Dr. Tyler passes this without any attempt at refu- 
tation, exept that he requests his reader to compare it with passages which 
he cites from the great champion of Arminianism, Dr. Taylor of Norwich— 
What is this but to resort to reproach when argument fails !”’ p. 15. 


Now let it be remembered, that in connexion with my quo- 

. . S) ie a anand PE 
tation from Dr. Taylor of Norwich, I quoted Edwards’ reply. 
Of this reply, Dr. Taylor is careful to take no notice. Dr, 
Taylor proceeds : 

*¢ How will such an expedient set aside the matter of fact, that Adam sin- 
ned without a created or propagated propensity to sin? Why does Dr. Ty- 


ler, in view of this fact respecting Adam, assume the utter impossibility of 
the same fact respecting his posterity ?” 


I have not attempted to set aside this matter of fact; nor 
have I denied, as Dr. Taylor represents, that the posterity of 
Adam might sin, without a natural propensity to sin. But here 
is a universal fact to be accounted for. If mankind are natu- 
rally no more inclined to evil than to good, how comes it to 
pass, that all, without exception, begin to sin as soon as they 
are capable of sinning? Is it said, all are moral agents, and 
therefore can sin? It may also be said, all are moral agents, 
and therefore can be holy—and why do not some at least be- 
come holy? Why is it, that all the children of Adam, without 
a single exception, agree to pervert their moral agency? Is 
there no reason for this? Or is it sufficient to say, as Dr. 'Tay- 
lor does, that “ Adam sinned without any previous propensity 
to sin, and therefore Adam’s posterity may sin, without a propen- 
sity tosin.” ‘This, as I showed, is the precise ground which was 
taken by Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, and which was refuted 
by Edwards. 'The correctness of my statement is not denied, 
although for making it, 1 am accused of resorting to reproach 
when argument fails. But would it not be well for Dr. Taylor 
to answer the reasoning of Edwards, before he sounds his note 
of triumph. 

There are other misrepresentations, which I intended to no- 
tice—particularly the representation of my views respecting the 
doctrine of regeneration. Dr. Taylor represents me as main- 
taining “that the sinner under the renewing imfluence of the 
divine spirit, resists that influence, until it becomes a natural 
impossibility for him to resist it any longer,”—and that God 
converts the soul “ by physical compulsion”—by “ crushing and 
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destroying moral agency, in the very act of securing moral ac- 
tion,”—and by “ making the sinner willing against his will.” 

So far from having maintained these views, I have explicitly 
disclaimed them. The position which I have maintained, is, 
that the sinner resists, till by the influence of the Spirit, his ob- 
stinacy is overcome, and he voluntarily submit», and that the 
resistance of the sinner is never so great, as to render it im- 
possible for God to bring him thus voluntarily to submit.” 
Is this maintaining that the soul is converted by “ physical 
compulsion”? If the sinner voluntarily submis, is his moral 
agency crushed and destroyed, and is he made willing 
against his will? But I cannot dwell on this point, owing 
tothe length to which my remarks have been already pro- 
tracted. 

For the same reason, I must pass over with only a slight 
notice, the unfounded charges which are brought against me, 
of misrepresenting the views of Dr. 'Taylor—of misquoting 
his language—of imputing to him sentiments which he has 
publicly disclaimed—of re-echoing the charge of heresy—of 
coining positions for him ad libitum—and of substituting for 
his, positions of my own. ‘These and similar charges abound 
in the communications of Dr. Taylor. ‘That the reader may 
have some idea of the occasion which has been given for these 
charges, I will refer to one case only, as a specimen. It occurs 
in the discussion of the doctrine of Election. 

Dr. Taylor says, 

“The foregoing argument of Dr. Tyler, is a just specimen of much of his 
reasoning on the present topic. *. rests whol ly either on substituting his 
own incorrect statements for my positions, or on inferences derived from such 
statements. Thus my position is, that Gop PREFERS, ALL THINGS CONS!I 
ERED, THAT ALL MEN SHOULD BECOME HOLY, RATHER THAN CONTINUE IN 
SIN UNDER THE PRESENT SysTEM. [or this, Dr. Tyler substitutes his own 
unqualified statement, that God chooses, all things considered, that all men 
should become holy.—Hence he goes on to infer, that if it were in the power 


of God, he would bring all men to re pentance ; and then asks, how, aecord- 
} 


ing to this view of the subject, there can be any such — as election? But 
whose view of the subject is this? Not mine; but one which Dr. by ts 
without the least w arrant—even when his error had been pointed out to hi: 
persists in substituting for mine.” pp. 73, 74. 


The reader will notice what Dr. Taylor here says, is his ve 
sition, viz: that Gop PREFERS ALL THINGS CONSIDER 
THAT ALL MEN SHOULD BECOME HOLY, RATHER THAN 
CONTINUE IN SIN UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM. ‘This 
position, Iam charged with having omitted, and with having 
substituted one of mine own in its place. Now let it be re- 
membered that this position of Dr. T'aylor’s, in the form, at 
least, in which it is here stated, is entirely a new one, and has 
never before appeared on his pages. The position on which 
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my comments were founded, was, that Gop, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, PREFERS HOLINESS TO SIN IN ALL INSTAN- 
CES IN WHICH THE LATTER TAKES PLACE.” ‘These are 
the very words of Dr. Taylor; and on this position, all my 
reasoning was based. I said, 


“If it be true, that “ God, all things considered, prefers holiness to sin in 
all instances in which the latter takes place,’ then it must be his choice, 
all things considered, that all men should become holy and be saved ; and 
his infinite benevolence will prompt him to do all in his power to bring all 
men to repentance. What then becomes of the doctrine of election? Who 
maketh thee to differ? Not God, surely ; for if he prefers, all things consid- 
ered, holiness to sin in every instance, he will, of course, do all in his power 
to make every individual holy. It cannot be true, that he hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy ; for he would have mercy on all if he could— 
if he prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin in every instance, 
he would secure the existence of holiness in every instance, if it were 
in his power Consequently, in every wenstance 


n which sin exists, it ig 


beyond the power of God to secure holiness in its stead —Take a particular 
case—the sin of Adam, for instance, in eating the forbidden fruit. Why 
did not God prevent this sin and secure holiness in its stead it must have 
been, because he could not do it, or because he did not choose to doit. If 


he did not choose to do it, then he did not prefer, all things considered, holi- 
ness to sin in this instance ; for if this had been his preterence, he would 


have prevented the sin, and secured the holiness. ‘To say that God chooses 
not to secure, that which he, on the whole, prefers, and which he is able to 
secure, is a manifest contradiction. According to Dr. Taylor's theory, there. 
fore, the only reason that holiness does not exist in the 1 om of sin in every 
instance in which sin now exists, is that God is unable to prevent the sin 
and secure the holiness. Consequently the only reason that any individual 


sinner is not converted, is, that God is unable to convert him He de- 
sires, all things considered, that every individual should become holy and be 
saved; and most certainly, if it were in his power, he would bring to pass 
that which he on the whole desires. But according to this view of the 
ject, how is it possible, there should 


pp. 556, 557. 


> sub- 
be any such thing as election ? 


The reader will perceive that al/ my reasoning on this 
topic, is based, not on any position of my own, but on the po- 
sition of Dr. Taylor, quoted verbatim in his own language. 
And how does Dr. Taylor meet this reasoning? Or rather 
how does he evade it?) Why, by shifting his ground, and 
taking a new position ;* and then charging me with “ mis- 
stating the very points on which the question turns,” and with 
“substituting (my) own incorrect statements, for (his) posi- 
tions”! ! 

The reader can now judge, how much confidence is to be 
reposed in the charges of unfairness, misrepresentation, mis- 
quotation, &c. with which Dr. Taylor's communications 
abound. 

* If Dr. Taylor should say, that although the position which he has now brought 
forward, was not before formally stated, yet it was implied in some part of his rea- 
soning ;—I answer—This, if it be true, does not justify his charge against me. My 
reasoning, as I have shown, rests not on any substituted position of my own, but on 


the position formally announced and explicitly stated by Dr. Taylor himself. If he 
has maintained other positions inconsistent with this, the fault is bis, and not mine. 
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One remark more and I have done. Dr. ‘Taylor repeatedly 
intimates that the points on which he and his associates differ 
from their brethren, are of trifling consequence, as they re- 
late solely to “theories i. e. mere suppositions made to obviate 
objections to our common faith.” He seems to think me very 
unreasonable that I should attach so much importance to 
these theories, and feel so mucli solicitude in regard to their 
tendency. “It is’ says Dr. Taylor, “the apprehension of 
heresy creeping in unawares, which by sounding its note of 
alarm and denunciation, has disturbed the peace of the 
churches. And who has sounded this note—and proposed to 
sound it from a sense of duty—aye, and to sound it only a 
bout theories 2” 

Let the reader just look over the Review of my Remarks in 
the Christian Spectator, and then decide who has sounded the 
loudest note of alarm about theories. 1 have, it is true, ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of the positions advanced by the 
brethren at New Haven, are erroneous and of dangerous ten- 
dency. But when have I ever given such a representation of 
their views as they have given of mine in the Christian Spec- 
tator? When have I ever said that nothing but their incon- 
sistency saves them from being “ THE VERY WORST OF 
HERETICS ?” When have I said that their theories “ if car- 
ried out into their legitimate consequences, lead to UNIVERSAL- 
ISM, TO INFIDELITY AND TO ATHEISM?” When have I 
represented their theories as involving the positions that 
“God is the responsible author of sin”—that “ man is doomed 
to sin by natural and fatal necessity”’—that “sin is a good 
thing” and “the only real good to man as a moral being’ 
that “the terms of salvation, and the exhibition of motives to 
comply with them, are a delusive mockery”—that “ the divine 
lawgiver is a deceiver’—that “God is a criminal tempter” 
that in no respect is “Satan more truly criminal as a tempter 
than God is”—that “evil intention in Satan, is as truly good 
and right as benevolent intention is in God’,—that “ we have 
in every act of sin, done the very best thing we could do” 
that “ God made a large part of mankind on purpose todamn 
them”—and that “to sin and be damned to eternity is the re- 
sult and the sole result in respect to the greater part of man- 
kind, designed, preferred and purposed by their maker ?” 
These are only a few of the dreadful consequences which are 
charged upon my theories by the conductors of the Christian 
Spectator. Who, then, I ask again, has sounded the loudest 
note of alarm about theories 2? And let it be remembered, 
the theories which I have maintained, and which are thus 
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impugned, are the very theories maintained by Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, Dwight, and the Orthodox of New England generally. 
Such then are representations which the conductors of the 
Christian Spectator have given of the views of their brethren ; 
and yet strange as it may seem, they consider themselves 
slandered by the least intimation, that they have departed in 
any material point, from the faith of the New England 
Churches. 

One of two things is true. Dr. Taylor and his associates 
do differ from the standard Orthodox writers of New-England, 
or.they do not. If they do, then, their professions of agree- 
ment with these writers, are not true. If they do not, how has 
it happened, that they have not yet been able to make it ap- 
pear to the Christian public? And moreover which are we to 
believe in regard to their boastad improvements in theological 
science ? 

With these inquiries I drop the controversy, for the present, 
with undiminished regard for the best good and increased use- 
fulness of Dr. Taylor and his associates, praying that they 
and their opponents may yet see eye to eye, and be established 
in the faith once delivered to the saints. B. 'T'vier. 





To Corresponpents.—We hope some of our correspondents who may 
have expected to see, ere this, some articles we have from their pen, will 
have patience. They shall have a place by andby. Our correspondent who 
sent us an article lately in successive sheets, is informed that the one con- 
taining the conclusion, if sent, has not been received. We hope it is not 
lost, or if it is, thatthe writer will furnish another. 


Erratta.—For “strutting up” on page 281, read shooting up. 
In the first extract from Dr. Dwight, page 293, for “ things’ in the sen- 
tence, “ Should it be said that these things—read beings. 











